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As the heart of peninsular India, the Deccan plateau has always maintained 
` a unique position in India’s historical and artistic heritage. Traversed by several 
great rivers—the Narmada and Tapti to the north, the Godavari in the middle, 
and the Krishna and Tungabhadra to the south — and occasionally interrupted by 
abrupt lavaic outcrops, this expansive rocky plain has attracted numerous peoples 
who colonised the Deccan at various times. It is, therefore, no surprise to discover 
that influences from both the north and the south have always intermingled i in 
the Deccan, sometimes harmoniously, sometimes with difficulty. It is perhaps 
this juxtaposition of contrasting political and cultural forces that gives the Deccan 
its distinctive character. 

This volume concentrates on a period of Deccan history —from the fourteenth 
to the seventeenth centuries —characterised by severe conílict as a result of 
struggles between various rulers for territorial, religious and cultural control 
of the region. New peoples (from both northern India and foreign Islamic lands), 
a new religion and new artistic forms were all inevitably blended with earlier 
indigenous elements; both were subjected to transformation. Thus, Islamic society 
in the Deccan absorbed Hindus and many of their social customs; Islamic 
religion adopted features akin to devotional Hinduism; Islamic architectural forms 
borrowed Hindu techniques and motifs. In turn, Hindu rulers — in particular, the 
Vijayanagara emperors—employed numerous Muslims; Hindu courtly life 
developed Muslim practices; Hindu military architecture displayed typical Islamic 
techniques. 

While interaction between Islam and Hinduism was taking place in other parts 
of India during this period — Gujarat and Bengal, for example — perhaps nowhere 
else was this process accompanied by so much continuous tension. In the Deccan, 
Islam was never able to entirely dominate, politically or culturally; from its 
introduction into the peninsular at the very end of the thirteenth century there was 
determined opposition. The rise of Vijayanagara, for instance, is only explicable in 
terms of the Muslim presence. For more than two hundred years, there was conflict 
between Muslim forces in the northern part of the Deccan and the Vijayanagara 
empire to the south. While the border shifted several times across the much disputed 
Raichur Doab, an uneasy balance of power was maintained. By the time the 
Vijayanagara threat to Muslim expansionism was eradicated in 1565, the sultanates - 
had already become as much a part of the Deccan's history as Vijayanagara. More 
catastrophic for the ambitions of the Muslim rulers than Vijayanagara, in fact, was the 
interminable conflict between "local" Muslims (Dakhnis —the original fourteenth- 
century colonisers) and “foreign” Muslims (Afaqis — — newcomers, usually from Iran 
and Central Asia). The only resolution was the coming of the Mughals in the late 
sixteenth century, and the ultimate extinction of the Deccan sultanates over the next 
lyindred years. 

Yet, if a survey of Deccan history during this era is a seemingly unending 
sequence of plots, assassinations, wars and sieges, this is also a period of great artistic 
achievement. Not only are the Deccan capitals studded with impressive Muslim _ 
monuments, but the Deccan Islamic courts were responsible for the production of 
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the finest artefacts. Political and social instability, even over several centuries, does 
not appear to have affected cultural and artistic life; such instability may indeed 
have stimulated the ambitions of royal patrons. While the Deccan monuments may 
be less celebrated than those constructed under the Mughals, they are more 
numerous; certainly they are no less originali in design or ornamentation. Atleastone 
building—the madrasa at Bidar—is a unique instance in India of an imported us 
Islamic form. Architectural decoration, especially tilework and mural painting, is نا‎ 
unparallelled in other Indian Islamic buildings. Fourteenth- and fifteenth-century 
buildings demonstrate the impact of both Indian (mostly Tughlug) and foreign 
(Iranian and Central Asian) Muslim traditions; later monuments are characterised 
by decorative schemes with a distinctive Hindu character, as at Bijapur. 
Contemporary miniature painting, metalwork and textiles testify to the brilliance 
of the artistic workshops maintained at the Deccan capitals; only recently has the 
quality of some of these objects been appreciated. Numerous stylistic contacts 
between these objects and architectural ornamentation demonstrate the aesthetic 
unity of the Deccani arts. There is rarely any difficulty in perceiving an individual . 
sensibility, particularly in the compositions and colour schemes of miniatures. Even 
after the absorption of the sultanates into the Mughal empire, many of these Deccani 
arts retain something of their earlier distinctive character. 
While a complete exposition of the cultural and artistic traditions of the Deccan 
sultanates is beyond the scope of this single volume, an attempt has been made here 
to provide an adequate introduction to a subject too often neglected in general 
surveys. In the first article, Prof. Annemarie Schimmel provides a general overview 
of the Deccan, stressing both the religious and artistic dimensions of this turbulent _ 
period. A chronological chart and accompanying maps have been preferred to an _ 
elaborate historical chapter in order to provide a useful time-space reference. A note 
on the coinage of the Bahmanis by Marie H. Martin indicates something of the 
political ambitions of the period. Five articles by John Burton-Page, Elizabeth 
Merklinger and the editor are devoted to the principal Deccan capitals. تب‎ 
Daulatabad, Gulbarga, Bidar, Bijapur and Golconda-Hyderabad. These articles are —— — 
conceived as miniature guides to the different sites, each with an historical ^ 
introduction, a survey of the city layout (with an accompanying town map) and هت‎ 
a description of the principal monuments. A note on architectural tilework b 
Yolande Crowe focuses on the sumptuous ceramic ornamentation of these building: 
Other artistic forms of the Deccan are presented in the final three ar icles. : 
Mark Zebrowski surveys the ateliers of miniature painting that developed at the — 
different Deccan courts. Metalwork, especially the celebrated bidri ware, is — 
discussed by Susan Stronge. As for the little-studied field of Deccani textiles, this. 
is examined by Steven Cohen. | 
Though it was not possible to compile a comprehensive bibliography for all the 
topics treated in this volume, "Further Reading" sections are appended to each 
article. (The publication which gives the broadest introduction to the subject is the 
two-volume, History of Medieval Deccan, edited by H. K. Sherwani and P. M. Joshi ۱ 
Hyderabad, 1974.) A glossary of architectural terms is also included. A 
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Have you ever asked a Muslim intellectual in Delhi or Lucknow whether he knows 
that one of the most beautiful monuments in the subcontinent is situated in 
Gulbarga? You would be faced with wide-eyed astonishment! If you would then go 
on to mention such marvels of Deccani art as the mihrab of the Jami Mosque at 
Bijapur, the delightful tomb of Ibrahim Adil Shah II also at Bijapur, and the exquisite 
inscription on the tomb of Khalil Allah in Bidar, for example, you would find little, 
if any, knowledge of these and other monuments. Even among Western historians 
of Islamic and Indian art, the Deccan is usually neglected: visitors to India usually 
concentrate their interest on "Agra and Lahore of the Great Moghul" and other 
centres of Mughal art. Only recently have some Western studies in the field of 1 
Deccani art been published.! 

The southern part of the Indian subcontinent can boast a long and colourful 
Muslim history. According to some legends, a king on the Malabar coast observed 
the miracle of the Prophet splitting the moon— compare Sura 54:1 in the 
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Quran —and, ascertaining the truth of this event, converted to Islam during the 0 
Prophet’s lifetime. Even if we take this legend as an attempt to establish the ancient ‘ 
presence of Islam in southern India, it is a historical fact that merchants from the | 
central Islamic lands settled comparatively early on the western coast of India. Here 1 
they developed a remarkable cultural activity which is described by the North 


African traveller, Ibn Battuta in the 1330s. This visitor was deeply impressed by the 
great number of religious schools, even for girls, and colleges on the Konkan and 
Malabar coasts. 

During the years that Ibn Battuta was in India —he even served at the court of 
Muhammad ibn Tughluq in Delhi — Islam took firmer roots in the south. The most 
important reason for this development was that in 1327 Muhammad ibn Tughluq 
transferred a considerable number of the Delhi intelligentsia —Sufis, writers and 
noblemen —to Daulatabad, a part of the country which had been conquered by 
Alauddin Khalji shortly before 1300. The district of Khuldabad adjacent to 
Daulatabad tells the history of the Deccan through the hundreds of tombs that are 
found there —the Chishti saints Hasan Sijzi (Nizamuddin Auliya's disciple) and 
Burhanaddin Gharib (the patron saint of Burhanpur), the great polymath Azad 
Bilgrami (died 1787), the first members of the Nizam's family, and, last but not least, 
Aurangzeb himself. This Mughal emperor spent thirty years of his life in the Deccan. 
Although he conquered Bijapur and Golconda in 1686 and 1687, Aurangzeb was in 
a certain way himself conquered by the Deccan. He now rests in a modest tomb 
reminiscent of that of his ancestor Babur in Kabul. 

Many of those who survived the strenuous shift from Delhi to the Deccan in 1327 
stayed on; twenty years later, still in the days of Muhammad ibn Tughlug, their 
leaders founded the first independent Deccani kingdom under Alauddin Hasan 
Bahman Shah. The Bahmani capital was Gulbarga where the Jami Mosque—a 
model of noble simplicity —was established in 1367 within a vast fortress. The 
Bahmanis were keen to attract scholars from Arabia and Iran to their courts. By the 
end of the fourteenth century, after Timur's attack on northwestern India and Delhi, 
a considerable number of north Indian intellectuals arrived via Gujarat to settle in 
the Bahmani kingdom. The most prominent among these was Hazrat Gesu Daraz, 
the Chishti leader. He had spent his childhood in Daulatabad, and now as an old man 
returned to the Deccan to live in Gulbarga for another twenty years. His spiritual 
influence on the prince Ahmad was considerable, and the role of his dargah in 
Gulbarga cannot be overestimated in the history of spirituality in the Deccan and 
farther parts of India. 

Gesu Daraz expressed his divine love in beautiful Persian verse, even at a great 
age. After his death in 1422, Ahmad, now ruler of the Bahmani kingdom, 
wansferred the capital from Gulbarga to the strategically situated Bidar (later 
renowned for its metalware). This enormous fortress, built of reddish stone which 
hardens when exposed to air, overlooks the great trade routes that crossed 
the southern part of the subcontinent from coast to coast. The deeply religious 
Ahmad invited the aged Persian Sufi, Nimat Allah of Kirman to his capital. Unable ° 
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to travel, the saint sent his grandsons instead. With their arrival, Shia Islam 
began to take root in the Deccan, a development which led to dangerous tensions 
and terrible riots in the decades to follow. Conflict flared up between the 
indigenous, predominantly Sunni population (Dakhnis) and their Abyssinian 
soldiers (Habshis) on the one hand, and the mostly Shia newcomers (Afaqis>. 
from Iran and Turkey, on the other. 

However, it was 9 Afaqi who helped Bidar to regain its glory after Ahmad had 
been succeeded by weak and incompetent rulers. Khwaja Mahmud Gawan came to 
Bidar from the Caspian Sea, like so many others, for trade purposes; he soon reached 
a leading position at the Bahmani court. For some thirty years this highly 
sophisticated Persian merchant and writer, a friend of the great poets of Iran, 
administered the politics of Bidar and introduced, among other innovations, the first 
madrasa in the lranian style into the Deccan. When Mahmud Gawan was 
assassinated in 1481 at the age of eighty, the Bahmani kingdom soon broke to pieces. 
Out of its ruins, five independent kingdoms arose, two of which were headed 
by his former protégés. | 

Bidar itself remained the seat of the Baridi dynasty which was not noted for any 
outstanding cultural activity, although their lofty tombs have a certain charm. 
Little, too, can be said about the artistic achievements of the Imad Shahis of 
Berar. In contrast, the other three dynasties contributed substantially to the 
development of fine arts and literature. During the sixteenth century the five 
Deccani rulers often fought among themselves in an effort to expand their territories. 
Only once, at the battle of Talikota in 1565, did the four rulers work together 
to finally overcome the Hindu kingdom of Vijayanagara. 

The northernmost of the three major Muslim dynasties was that of the Nizam 
Shahis, centred at Ahmadnagar, which is noted for some highly interesting early 
miniature paintings and, perhaps even more, for its queen Chand Bibi who 
defended the city against the advancing Mughal troops, but who was treacherously 
murdered by her own compatriots. Chand Bibi had been married to a ruler of 
the Adil Shahi dynasty of Bijapur which, like the Qutb Shahis of Golconda, was 
probably of Turkish or Turkman descent. When her husband died without issue 
in 1580, Chand Bibi reigned for several years on behalf of her nephew Ibrahim 
before returning to Ahmadnagar. Ibrahim eventually grew up to become the 
most delightful ruler known to Deccani history. Numerous miniatures show 
Ibrahim with his happy smile, usually carrying a stringed instrument or riding 
his beloved elephant Atash Khan. We can well believe that the verses his court 
poet Zuhuri wrote in his praise express the true feeling of those who had 
settled in Bijapur, and who found in the Deccan “the home of mirth and joy" 
where every stranger is so enchanted as to forget his native land. 

Indeed, the reigns of Ibrahim Adil Shah II (1580-1627) of Bijapur and of 
his neighbour Muhammad Quli Qutb Shah (1580-1612) of Golconda constitute 
the high point in the history of Deccani art and literature. It is only due to the 
fact that these two rulers happened to be contemporaries of Akbar and his son 
Jahangir that their fame has been somewhat eclipsed and their achievements 
inadequately appreciated. Both rulers did for their kingdoms very much the 
same as the great Mughals did for Hindustan. They were tolerant and religiously 
unbiased; they were also poets and patrons. Ibrahim composed his Kitab-i Nauras 
which contains songs in honour of both Hazrat Gesu Daraz of Gulbarga and the 
Hindu goddess Sarasvati. Muhammad Quli's poetry is the first major non-mystical 
composition in Dakhni Urdu; it describes in amazingly fresh images the love 
adventures, daily life and Muslim festivities at Golconda. Both these works were 
written by masters of the pen in superb calligraphy and were lavishly decorated; 
they form the basis for the development of Dakhni literature in the following 
decades. The Golconda rulers, in particular, were particularly fortunate in 
attracting poets who composed epics and allegorical stories in Dakhni Urdu. 
The influx of scholars from Arabia— especially the Yemen (such as the Aidarus 
family)—continued throughout the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries; calli- 
graphers and painters mostly came from Iran. 

Both Ibrahim and Muhammad Quli were also great builders. The Adil Shahi 
rulers were happy to adorn their capital of Bijapur with exquisite buildings. 
In the decades between Ibrahim's death and the Mughal conquest in 1686, they 
erected enormous tombs for themselves —for example, the Gol Gumbad and the 
even more grandiosely planned, but never completed, tomb of Ali Adil Shah IL. 
In contrast, Muhammad Quli founded a whole new city, Hyderabad, on the bank 
of the river Musi opposite Golconda. Laid out around the central Char Minar, 
Hyderabad was a masterfully planned city; but of the original perfect scheme, 


















` little is now left. Also, the radiantly coloured tiles that Gee b 7 E | 





in the high-rising Golconda fort have disappeared too. bá 
Even though the Mughals tried for almost a century to incorporate the Adil 
Shahi and Qutb Shahi kingdoms into their realm, the arts continued to flourish 





. ea Bijapur and Golconda. For example, the mihrab of the Jami Mosque at 


Bijapur is probably the largest (7m. high and 6m. wide) and most elaborate 
example of | its kind. It displays an incredible blending of the finest Muslim 
calligraphy in gold and colour, with carvings reminiscent of niches in European 
Barogue churches. This is perhaps not so astonishing: the Portuguese had long 
ago captured Goa—once part of the Adil Shahi kingdom—and were thus 
neighbours. Hence the possibility of artistic exchange between the two cultures; 
this is similar to Akbar's and Jahangir's fascination with Christian pictures which 
were subsequently copied by Mughal artists. 

Also of considerable interest were the activities of the Sufis of the Deccan. 
Bijapur had been a seat of Sufis from the fourteenth century onwards. Some of 
the earliest Dakhni literary works on Sufi teaching were composed there by a 
family whose most outstanding member was Amin al-Din Ala. This Sufi writer 
died in 1687 and is buried on Shahpur, the northern hilly part of Bijapur which 
overlooks the old diamond market. The Deccani Sufis were among those who 
used the vernacular language to preach their teaching of love and trust in God. 
Here, as in other parts of the subcontinent, poets transformed the occupations 
of the housewife—spinning, grinding grain, weaving, etc.—into symbols of 
religious acts. Thus, even the simplest soul could understand the importance of 
constant recollection of God, of trust in Him, of fighting against one’s lowly 


= qualities, and devoting one's self to God and His Prophet. Mystical ideas, along 
`. with the intense fervour of Shiite piety, deeply affected the life of the Deccanis. 


The birthday of the Prophet was celebrated in luxury by the Deccan sultans, and 
the Muharram processions were always colourful—as may be observed in some 
 eighteenth-century miniatures. Such paintings reflect some of this spirit or mystical 
exuberance. These sometimes show us saints in humble huts, sometimes yoginis 
with floating garments. Rather than actually depicting religious acts and persons, 
these miniatures are filled with a somewhat unearthly spirit quite different from 
the more realistic Mughal illustrations. 

Perhaps the finest symbol of the iridescence of the Muslim rulers in the Deccan 
is the Ibrahim Rauza at Bijapur — the tomb complex of Ibrahim II. Here, numerous 
tulip-like minarets surround the dome of the memorial mosque that grows like a 
fruit out of the stone petals; the Arabic calligraphy that adorns the walls of the 
mausoleum is executed in the superb tughra style in which Deccani artists 
excelled. When the sun is about to set, the walls of this tomb reveal traces of the 
paintings that once covered the whole building; these permit the casual visitor a 
glimpse into the world of fantasy and joy which the Deccan must have created 
for at least several decades. During this period, influences from the Persian, 
Arabic and Turkman traditions were blended into a harmonious whole together 
with indigenous Indian cultures. 

While Bijapur fell almost into oblivion after the Mughal conquest of the Deccan 
in the seventeenth century, Hyderabad was to become the seat of the Asafiya 
dynasty. Under the Nizams, art, literature and architecture continued to flourish for 
another two hundred years. Just as the first Muslim Deccani kingdoms had offered 
shelter to those who left Iran, Arabia or northern India in the wake of political 
catastrophes, or simply in search of fortune, the Nizams' Hyderabad became once 
more a centre for Islamic learning, especially after 1857 when Mughal rule 
finally broke down. Hyderabad remained one of the great depositories of Urdu 
literature and, in the eyes of numerous admiring visitors, still maintained some 
of the charms of earlier Deccani culture. 


NOTE 
1 For example, E. Schotten — Merklinger, Indian Islamic Architecture: The Deccan 1357-1686, 
Warminster, 1981 and M. Zebrowski, Deccani Painting, London, 1983. 
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Harihara I (1336-1355) 
The first of the Vijayanagara rulers, 
Harihara established himself at the new 


| capital on the Tungabhadra river. 


Bukka I (1355-1377) 
Expansion of the Vijayanagara empire 


brings Bukka into conflict with the 
. Bahmanis. 


| Harihara II (1377-1401) 
| Vijayanagara kingdom repeatedly 
| threatened by Bahmani invasions. 





| Vijayanagara E Dy sty — 


Bahmani Dynasty 





Alauddin Hasan Bahman Shah (1347-1358) | 
. Zafar Khan is elected. as sultan in 


1347 and adopts royal title. By 1350 


| he is established at Gulbarga, the 


future capital of the Bahmani kingdom. 
Consolidation of dominions into a 


| strong state. Territory extends to Goa 


on the Arabian Sea; in the north 
expeditions are carried out as far 
as Mandu. 


Muhamn ad I (1358-1375) 


| During this period, conflict with the 


newly founded Vijayanagara kingdom 
to the south over possession of the _ 
Raichur doab. Eventual peace by 1375. 


Alauddin Mujahid (1375-1378) - 





ux of 


| Dawud I (1378) 


Muhammad II (1378-1397) 


| Comparatively long and peaceful reign. 


Shamsuddin Dawud II (1397) 


Period of internal conflict, especially 


between older nobility ( Dakhnis) 
and newer Afagis. 





| Increasing foreign influence — inf 
| Persians, Arabs and Turks (Afaqis) end 
| interaction with Hindu culture. 

Continual conflict with Vijayanagara. 


Khalji and Tughluq Dynasties 
1300 | | EE 


Alauddin Khalji (1296-1316) 

Campaign against the Yadava fortress 

Devagiri in 1296 brings Muslim armies 

into the heart of the Deccan. 

In 1299 Alauddin firmly established 

in Delhi. Raids on the Hoysala and 

Pandya capitals by Malik Kafur in 1311; 
| Devagiri occupied in 1313. 


Qutbuddin Mubarak Shah (1316-1320) 
Campaign against Devagiri in 1318 led 
by Khusro Khan; also raids the south. 
In 1320 returns to Delhi and murders 
the Khalji ruler. 


Ghiyathuddin Tughluq Shah I (1320-1325) 
After overthrowing the Khaljis, 
Ghiyathuddin resolves to conquer the 
whole of the south. Sends his son 

Ulugh Khan (later successor) to capture 
Warangal and Madurai. By 1323 the 
Tughluq territory at its greatest extent. 


Muhammad ibn Tughluq (1325-1351) 
To combat rebellious forces and to 
consolidate conquests in the Deccan, 
Muhammad shifts his headquarters to 
 Devagiri in 1327. This fortress becomes 
the second Tughluq capital and is 
renamed Daulatabad. In 1335 
rebellion of local nobles (Dakhnis) 
under the military leadership of 
Zafar Khan; Muhammad's troops 
defeated several times. Tughluq 
1350 forces withdrawn from the Deccan. 
Firuz Shah Tughluq (1351-1388) 
A period of comparative prosperity and 
peace for the northern Muslim power; 
from now on, little concern with the 
Deccan. 


Delhi plundered by Timur in 1398; 


. end of Tughlug supremacy in the north. 
1400 : ghluq supremacy 





Devaraya I (1404-1422) d 
Major conflict with the Bahmanisin -f 
1406 over the Raichur doab; eventual | 
loss of territories to the Bahmanis f 
in 1417. Marriage of Devaraya's 
daughter to Firoz was a temporary 

alliance of the two powers. Bidar , $ 
forces besiege Vijayanagara in 1428. | 





Devaraya IH (1424-1447) Ka T E: um 
Ongoing struggles with the sab CIE 
Height of Vijayanagara glory with E ات‎ 
conquest of entire south. Fine scholar. 

and author, patron of the arts and a | 


great builder. 


Period of decline and disruption with the 
succession of several weak rulers and. 


| numerous disruptions. Emergence of 
| Saluva dynasty. 





Narasimha Raya 1 (1485-1493) 
Restored rebelling provinces to the 
empire. 





Vii ijayanagara Dyna sty 


| Bahmani Dynasty 


` Tajuddin Firoz (1397-1422) 


One of the most learned monarchs 
of the day, Firoz was an able ruler who 
managed to effectively quell internal 


` rebellions. Even so, the continued 


influx of foreigners led to strife with the 





influential 

saint Hazrat Muhammad Gesu Daraz 
arrived at Gulbarga. Firoz successfully 
put the Vijayanagara army to flight 

in 1407, and then proceeded to besiege 
the Hindu capital. 1417 onwards was 

a period of further conflict with 
Vijayanagara. 


Shihabuddin Ahmad 1 (1422-1436) 
After the death of Hazrat Gesu Daraz, 
Ahmad shifted the Bahmani capital 

to Bidar in 1424. Period of continued 
foreign influence — principally from Iran 
and Transoxania —as well as a synthesis 
of Muslim and Hindu cultures. 

Major battle with Vijayanagara in 

1426. By 1430, Dakhni-Afagi conflicts 
grew worse. 


Alauddin Ahmad II (1436-1458) 
Weak willed, this ruler was unable to 
cope with administrative problems 
arising out of the increasing Afaqi 
influence. Led various campaigns 
against Vijayanagara and Tilangana, 
also against other Muslim rulers. 


| Alauddin Humayun (1458-1461) 


Period of stress and intrigue as the 
ruler inclined towards the Afagis. Had 
a reputation for cruelty and harshness. 


Nizamuddin Ahmad IH (1461-1463) 
Council of regency appointed to 
administer the kingdom’s affairs. 
Bidar besieged by the Malwa army. 


Shamsuddin Muhammad III (1463-1482) 
| One of the most accomplished rulers 


of the Bahmani kingdom which, at this 
time, extended from the Coromandel 


| coast to the Arabian Sea. Khwaja 


Mahmud Gawan, as prime minister, 
gradually became the effective 

ruler of the kingdom; he maintained 
a balance between Dakhni and Afaqi 
forces and introduced aristocratic 
reforms, particularly the creation of 
new provinces (eventually to claim 


independence). 


Shihabuddin Mahmud (1482-1518) 
Disintegration of the Bahmani kingdom 
as various factions competed for 
control. General spread of Shia 
doctrines. Rise of Qasim Barid 

(future founder of the Baridi dynasty) 
and Yusuf Adil Khan (future founder 
of the Adil Shahi dynasty). 


` Dakhnis. In 1401, the i 
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igdom. - 


` Ismail Adil Khan (1510-1584) - 


As regent, fights the Portuguese in 
Goa. Pact with Amir Barid to capture 


| the Bijapur throne 9ع" کت"‎ 
| by palace intrigue. Civil s 





follows leads to the end of "Dakhai 


. domination of the court. In 1514, 
defeat of the armies hm Amir Barid. 


. Mallu Adil Khan (1534-1535) 


Ibrahim Adil Shah I (1535-1558) 


Wars between Bijapur and Ahmadnagar 
from 1543 onwards. Confederacy 
against Bijapur. Negotiations with the 
Portuguese lead to losses. In 1522 


Bijapur is almost taken by the 


| Ahmadnagar army. 


Ali Adil Shah 1 (1558-1580) 


Mystic and cultured ruler; establishes 


royal library at Bijapur. Alliance 


with Vijayanagara in 1558 to recover 


| fortresses taken by the Nizam Shahis. 
| Confederacy of sultans in 1565 and 
| defeat of the Vijayanagara forces. - 


Alliahce with Ahmadnagar against the 





Portuguese in 1570; eventually 
a treaty with the Portuguese. 


Expeditions to the south frustrated 


Ibrahim Adil Shah II (1580-1627) 


by wars with Ahmadnagar. 


As ruler over a predominantly Hindu 


| population, whose shrines and saints he 


respected, Ibrahim called himself 


“Protector of the Weak.” Commissioned 


Ferishta to compile his famous history. 


Was cultured, literate and musical. 
Great patron of architecture and the 


| arts. At first a period of instability - 
| with = rule of different t regencies — 





| with Vijayanagara "ulers. Fre 
. onwards, expansion and consolidation 
` of the Adil Shahi king 














Amir Barid 1 (1504-1543) 
Obtained still greater control over the 
Bahmani family. Constantly at war with 





even taken prisoner for a time by the 


. Bijapur ruler. During this period 


the last Bahmani kings — Ahmad IV 


. (1518-1520), Alauddin Shah (1520-1523), 
` Waliyullah (1523-1526) and Kalimullah 
(1526-1538)— had only limited power 


since they were confined to Gulbarga. 


| Ali Barid Shah (1543-1580) 
.. Cultured prince, especially fond of 
| poetry, calligraphy and architecture. 


Was one of the sultans to defeat the 
Vijayanagara forces in 1565. 


Ibrahim Barid Shah (1580-1587) 


| Qasim Barid II (1587-1591) 


During this period Bidar ceased 

to be an independent force and was 
gradually absorbed into the Bijapur 
kingdom. 


Amir Barid II (1591-1600) 


T Qasim Barid (-1504) | : 
4 Of Turkish origin, Qasim was prime - abe 10 
| minister under the Bahmanis. From 1492 | Baridis 
| onwards he became the effective COP ٔ 
, ruler of the Bahmani kingdom. | 


. the newly established Bijapur ki 






Por i Mughals _ 
and Ma arathas . E 





Goa occupied by the Portuguese 
in 1510. Establishment of important 


` trading posts at various ports on the 
| westerti coast. 


Increasing influence of the Portuguese 
as a political and commercial power. 
Treaty with the Adil Shahis and 
Nizam Shahis in 1570-1. 


First Mughal raid on the Deccan in 1586. 


Turmoil in the sultanates encourages 
Akbar to assert his supremacy 
over the Deccan states. 


Mughal occupation of Ahmadnagar in 
1600. 


1500 


1600 


10 


= 





Vijayanagara Dynasty | 


Krishnadeva Raya (1509-1530) 
The most brilliant of the Vijayanagara 


consolidated and ambitious building 
projects initiated. A cultured patron 
of the arts, he attracted intellectuals 
and religious leaders to the capital. 
Conquered Tilangana and defeated 
the declining Bahmanis in 1510. 








Achyutadeva Raya (1530- 1542) 
Most invasions of the empire repulsed 
and the frontiers secured. 


Vira Sadashiva Raya (1543-1568) 

Rise of Ramaraja, chief general of the 
army and effective ruler of the empire. 
Struggle with the sultanates intensified; 
the situation steadily deteriorates. 
1565 is the year of the fateful battle 
when the Vijayanagara forces were 
defeated by a confederacy of four 
sultans; Ramaraja killed. The capital 
was abandoned, as the court and army 
fled southwards to Penukonda. 
Confusion and anarchy followed. 


1550. 


The rulers of the fourth, Aravidu 
dynasty controlled only the southern 
Deccan lands. 


Shriranga 1 (1572-1585) 
Protected his possessions against the 
Adil Shahis but lost to the Qutb Shahis. 


Venkata H (1584-1614) 

Now ruling from Chandragiri, this king 
successfully repelled Qutb Shahi forces, 
restoring royal power and bringing 
prosperity to the kingdom. 





| Emergence of third, Tuluva dynasty. 


` kings. Under his rule the kingdom was 





Qasim Barid as governor of Tilangana 
along with the fort of Golconda. 
From 1515 onwards, attempted to 


| recover territories lost by the Bahmani 


kingdom, feuded with Bijapur and Bidar, 
and strengthened Golconda fort. By 

1543 managed to unite a large part 

of the eastern Deccan into one kingdom. 


| Yar Ouli Jamshid (1543-1550) 


Period of uncertainty; conflict with 
Bidar and Ahmadnagar. 


Ibrahim Outb Shah (1550- 1580) 
Golconda kingdom at its height during 
this era. Alliance with Ahmadnagar 
followed by two sieges. In 1565, 
confederacy of the Sultans and defeat 

of the Vijayanagara forces. Ibrahim 
assumes royal title and then embarks 
upon diplomacy and military campaigns; 


| subjugation of southern Orissa. 


Elimination of the kingdom of Berar 
in 1572. 


Muhammad Ouli Outb Shah (1580-1612) 
Period of cultural efflorescence. 
In 1581, war and eventually peace with 


| Bijapur. By 1590, effects of the 


Mughal raids in the Deccan are felt. 
1591 marks the foundation of the new 
city of Hyderabad. 


| — Qutb al-Mulk (— 1543) 
| In 1494, Quli Qutb was appointed by 


| 0 onsiderable turmeil within the kingdom. 


2 m nn Qutb Shahi Dynasty 










ıbsta en army. سس‎ aia 
d with the rulers of Gujarat and 
desh to expand the new kingdom; 
nce with Bahmani and Baridi 

u [tans against the Adil Shahis. 


^ Burhan Nizam Shah I (1510-1553) 
- | Administration held by various prime 
uu . ministers during the minority of the 

| sultan who later showed a lack of 
inter: rest i political affairs. Ongoing 








-f de to Joss of territories. After 1520, 
zq under the leadership of Shah Tahir, 
‘| Ahmadnagar becomes a centre of Shia 
| culture and learning, and the Nizam 
c Shahi territories were consolidated. 


Husayn 1 (1553-1565) 

Further expansion of the kingdom. 

Conflicts with the Adil Shahis and 

Outb Shahis intensified; sieges 

of Ahmadnagar in 1559 and again in 

1563 led to loss of prestige and 

territory. In 1565, a confederacy of 
-sultans finally defeated the Vijayanagara 
. forces. 


xol Murtaza 1 (1565-1588) 

— | Aggressive period as the Nizam Shahi 

- ] armies struggled with the Adil Shahis 
— | and Baridis, and also with the increasing 
اتا‎ presence of the Portuguese. Successful 
| invasion of Berar leads to the annexation 
| of Imad Shahi territories in 1574. 
8 Afagi-Dakhni conflicts intensify. 

















Burhan II (1591-1595) 


Bahadur (1595-1600) 
he intensification of instability at 
hmadnagar compelled the Adil Shahi 
forces to invade in 1595. Chand Bibi 
takes over the affairs of government 
“pulses the Mughals who 
ed Ahmadnagar in 1596; but 
| lly unable to resist. 








s - | Baridi i Dynasty 
pen ia Ali Barid 000160 9 
| Amir Barid Shah (1609-1619) 


“In 1619 Bidar fell to the Bijapur army | 
` and Bidar was formally annexed to the 













Bijapur kingdom. 9 
Bijapur besieged by the: 00 
army in 1624. 
Shah Jahan (1628-1658) Muhammad Adil Shah (1627-1656) 
Arriving in the Deccan in 1629, In 1631-2, several unsuccessful Mughal 
Shah Jahan raids Bijapur in 1631-2. raids on the capital; treaty of submission 
By 1636 the Mughal armies occupy to the Mughal emperor in 1636. . 
most of the N izam Shahi kingdom. Thereafter, a period of expansion - 
Shah Jahan's treaty of submission in southwards; considerable wealth — 
1636. accumulated from raids in 1646 and 
1648. By 1658 the boundaries of the 
| kingdom extend from the Arabian Sea 
Emergence of Shivaji, leader of the to the Bay of Bengal. 
Maratha forces; brings disruption to 
the Mughal advance. 
| Independent Maratha movement 
gathers momentum under Shivaji; 
Maratha occupation of the 
Adil Shahi territories. 
1650 
Aurangzeb leads the Mughal troops 
into the Deccan. Golconda besieged | Ali Adil Shah II (1656-1672) ~ 
in 1658, Bijapur in 1659. | Young king inherits distracted kingdom. 
| | In 1659 Bijapur besieged by the Mughal 
Aurangzeb (1658-1707) | army. From 1660 onwards raids by 
Continuous conflict with the decaying | the Maratha warrior Shivaji. Revolts in 
Deccan sultanates and the rising Karnataka lead to increasingly 
aggression of the Marathas. chaotic situation. 
Sikander Adil Shah (1672-1680) 
Intensification of conflict with Shi 
and the Mughals. I 1686, Bijapur 
taken by the Mughals: end of the 
Adil Shahi dynasty. Bijapur now 
a province of the Mughal empire. 
At the death of Shivaji in 1680, 
a large part of the western Deccan 
is held by the Marathas. 
Bijapur taken by the Mughals in 1686 
who then annexed the Adil Shahi 
kingdom. Golconda taken the same 
year, with the final defeat of the 
Qutb Shahi forces in 1687. 
. 
1700 





| Muhammad Qutb Shah (1612-1626) 
Known for his policy of peaceful 
negotiations with the other sultans. 


g sis Ani ud ی,‎ | 
| ughals in 1633. | Ramadeva (1617-1630) 


Abdullah Qutb Shah (1626-1672) 
Longest reign of all the Qutb Shahi 
rulers. 


Venkata III (1630-1642) 





B | 


In 1656, Golconda besieged by the 
Mughal army under Aurangzeb. 1656 
to 1672 saw various revolutionary 

| changes as well as continuous conflict 
with Bijapur. 





Shriranga II (1662-1664) 

Last king of the Aravidu dynasty. 

By this time the Vijayanagara empire 
was weakened by internal revolts 
and loss of territories. 





Abul Hasan Qutb Shah (1672-1687) 
Maratha forces under Shivaji invade 
the Qutb Shahi kingdom. Mughal 
siege of the capital in 1686. Final 
defeat of the Golconda forces in 1687; 
king taken as prisoner to Daulatabad. 


End of Qutb Shahi dynasty. 





= Bahmani Coinage 
. Marie H. Martin 


Accompanying the Khalji and Tughluq invaders of the Deccan was the coinage 
current in the northern portion of the subcontinent. When a coterie of Tughluq 
generals rebelled and established a separate kingdom in the Deccan, one of their 
first undertakings was the striking of coin. Throughout most of history, the 
standards for the emission of coin have been set by an area's political rulers. 
Within the Islamic world, the issuing of coin became one of the ruler's prero- 
gatives — anyone issuing coins that were not authorised by the ruling authority 
and that bore legends with a name other than that of the ruler was, in effect, 
declaring independence. When the first coins were issued by a Muslim authority 
in the Deccan bearing a name other than that of the “reigning” Tughluq 
monarch, it indicated that the issuer had declared himself to be the head of an 
independent state. 

In the course of the next 180 years, this Deccani state rose to become, for a 
while, one of the major powers south of the Vindhya hills. Its fortunes increased 
through the last half of the fourteenth century, flourishing in the first few decades 
of the fifteenth century, and then were dissipated in the rest of that century. 
The coins themselves bespeak the rise and fall of this state, both through their 
aesthetics and through their metrology (the system of weights used for the coins). 


The Founders 

By 1346, a number of Tughluq generals had become discontent with the Delhi 
administration. According to the historical sources, they had a meeting in the 
Deccan and elected as leader a noble who took the title of Ismail Shah. For 
whatever reasons, he shortly thereafter stepped down (in favour of a man who 
took the name Bahman Shah), but not before he had issued the first independent 
Deccani Muslim coins. These first issues were in copper, weighed about 3.5 gm., 
and were modelled on Tughluq issues. 


1 Copper coin of Ismail Shah, the first 
independent Deccani Muslim issue. 


2 A billon coin of Muhammad ibn Tughlug, 
prototype for the Bahmani coinage. 


3 A silver coin of Tajuddin Firoz with its 
distinctive calligraphy. 


4 16.5gm. coin of Alauddin Ahmad II 

9 llgm. coin of Alauddin Ahmad II 

6 8.25gm. coin of Alauddin Ahmad II 3 

7 5.5gm. coin of Alauddin Ahmad Il E 








northern weight in gold of about 12.6gm. (issued by Muhammad I, Alauddir 
Mujahid and Tajuddin Firoz). 

The relatively low production of coins in the first two metals creates a quandary 
for the numismatist. Those trained in the classical world of ancient Greece and 
Rome tend to dismiss copper (or bronze) coinage as being of little import and 
impossible to relate to any economic system. This problem exists for medieval 
India, in some part due to the silence of textual sources. However, a careful 
analysis of the Bahmani copper coins reveals the evolution of a very strict control 
of the copper emissions which parallels the period of the greatest strength of 
the dynasty. 

The earliest Bahmani coins were struck at 3.5gm. with occasional fractional 
pieces. During the period from 1378 to 1421, copper coins were issued at a weight 
of about 5 gm. and occasionally a little more than that. Clearly, some kind of 
experimentation was taking place (parallelling the experiment in gold?) but there 
is no source that discusses what problems were being addressed. 


The Achievers 
During the reign of Tajuddin Firoz (1397-1421), the strength and affluence of 
the Bahmanis was established. In architecture, this was marked by a blending of 
Hindu and Muslim features and the emergence of the double tomb; in general, 
there was a tendency toward grandeur. In coinage, the period was marked by 
large emissions of silver, and a distinctive calligraphy that was Deccani Muslim. 
Under Firoz’s successor, the Bahmanis reached new heights. Shihabuddin 
Ahmad 1 (1421-1434) moved the capital from Gulbarga to Bidar, creating a 
grand and glorious complex for his capital, and founding a tomb site that reflects 
the prosperity of the empire as well as its architectural elegance. Ahmad also 
reformed the copper coinage. These reforms were drastic, and yet are nowhere 
mentioned in the literature. No longer were the 3.5gm. coin and its fractions 
issued, nor even the apparently experimental 5gm. coin. Instead, three coin 
types bearing different legends were issued in copper, each legend restricted 
to only one weight of either 5.5gm., 8.3gm. or 16.5gm. Obviously these weights 
are related —three of the 5.5gm. coins equal 16.5gm., and two of the 8.3gm. 
equal 16.5gm. There is one coin missing from this series, however, and it 
was supplied by the next ruler. 
Alauddin Ahmad II (1434-1456) issued copper coins in four types and at 
four distinct weights. To the three weights issued by his predecessor, he added 
a copper coin at 1lgm., double the 5.5gm. coin and the same weight as the 
issues in silver. As was the case with Ahmad 15 issues, each weight had its 
own legend type. 


The Decline 
Under later Bahmani rulers, the tight control of the coinage began to loosen, 
parallelling the disintegration of the kingdom. During Shihabuddin Mahmuds - 
reign (1482-1518) copper was issued at many varying weights and with many 
different legends. It appears that he was unable to control the issuing of coin, 
and that the rival factions competing for succession in the Deccan were still 
issuing coins in his name, but without the same rigid control over the standards. 
Slowly the successor states broke off—the Nizam Shahis of Ahmadnagar, the 
Adil Shahis of Bijapur, the Imad Shahis of Berar, the Baridi Shahis of Bidar and 









the Qutb Shahis of Golconda. The last two Bahmani rulers, Waliyullah (1521-1524) - 0 


and Kalimullah (1524-1537), were puppets in the hands of others. The coinage 
struck in their names reflects this (it is poorly struck and there is further 


deterioration in the weight standards), as does the architecture of their reputed 
resting places. 


EDITOR’S NOTE 

The regnal dates given for the Bahmanis in this article are based on numismatic and inscriptional 
evidence, and sometimes vary with those given in the historical chart and other articles. 

Further Reading 

P. L. Gupta, ^Coinage," History of Medieval Deccan, ed. H. K. Sherwani and P. M. Joshi, 
Hyderabad, 1974, ,لا‎ ch. VII. 
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: | 1 : Muhammad ibn Tu ghluq's sult ind 9 o ہو‎ Del hi, and " sn e sing —— 
0 0 E ` successively y, asa superb fortress, to the Bahmanis, the. el m Shahis  . 

N E i a‏ و 

`` Daulatabad is dominated by a great bonicul hill, some 200m. high; c on noo | 
which the citadel stands (Figure 1), detached from the neighbouring — 
spurs of the Sahyadri range and commanding a natural pass. Its _ 





Mughals and the Nizam. 


isolation seems to be enhanced by the artificial scarping which results 
in the entire circuit of the rock presenting a vertical face some 50m. to 
65m. high. This work was done perhaps in the eleventh or twelfth century 
under the Yadavas, who became an independent dynasty in 1183, having 
previously been feudatories of the Western Chalukyas. (It is tempting 
to think that the masons who carried out this task might have been the 
descendants of those who worked at scarping the rock at Ellora which 


forms the backdrop to the great Kailasa temple.) Certainly the hill became. 
thereby an impregnable stronghold, with the citadel atop and the main 

E habitation on the lower ground. to the northeast. In those days the hi 
E was cal led TA ri, dne H il E oj ; dius e Gods, í and riches s ofk ient for t 








out Daulatabad, Devagiri hill تک‎ 





“Key to principal monuments: 


A: Jami Mosque 
B: Chand Minar 


C: Tank 


D: Early mosque 
E: Inner entrance complex 
F: Chini Mahal 


G: Bala Kot 


Daulatabad, Plan of the fort and town‏ و 





Legends of the immense wealth of Devagiri reached as far as Delhi, and 
inspired Alauddin, the ambitious nephew of Jalaluddin Feroz Khalji, the reigning 


sultan, to invade the Deccan and approach Devagiri by forced marches. Alauddin 
took Ramachandra, the raja, by surprise and forced him to surrender not only the 
fort, but also the vast quantities of gold, silver and jewels. With this booty, 
Alauddin successfully bought over the army, decoyed his old uncle to death, and 
“ascended the Delhi throne by himself. (One result of this was that silver became 
freely available for the Delhi coinage, and a few of Alauddin’s fine pieces, 
some struck at Devagiri itself after 1314, may still be discovered around 
Daulatabad. When Timur plundered Delhi, nearly a century later, he found 
“vessels of gold and silver, and money without count, on which was the impression 
of Alauddin Khalji.”) A further condition of Ramachandra’s surrender was the 
cession of the strong hill-fort of Ellichpur, now in Berar, to the Delhi power. 
It was the failure of Ramachandra's son Shankara, and later his son-in-law, to 
remit the revenues of Ellichpur to Delhi which caused two reoccupations of 
Devagiri by the Delhi armies, on the second of which Alauddin's successor, 
Qutbuddin Mubarak Khalji, personally led the expedition, gave Devagiri the name 
of Qutbabad, and built, in 1318, the great Jami Mosque. 


It was only some ten years later that Devagiri came into its greatest prominence 


when a new Delhi sultan, Muhammad ibn Tughlug another ruler with imperial 
ambitions — decided on a policy which would give Delhi a greater hold on the 
tenuous authority the Khaljis had established in Gujarat, Malwa and the Deccan: 
he would establish a second capital more centrally in his vast inheritance, and 
prepare for it by a programme of propaganda for the social and religious 
culture of Islam. To that end, the ulama and the shaykhs of Delhi, and 


especially the mystics, were to be encouraged to settle in the Deccan: Devagiri 


was the site selected. The full story of the move to Devagiri, given the new 
name of Daulatabad — the Abode of Prosperity — by Muhammad ibn Tughluq, has, 
alas, been distorted and over-dramatised by some historians. The more sober 
facts appear to be (a) that Daulatabad was to be a second capital after Delhi, 
not the new capital, and (b) not the entire population of Delhi, but only the 
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decaying Yadava buildings provided a ready-made quarry. The success of 
Muhammad's operation is too involved to be told here, but it can be fairly 
said that his is the name most remembered in connection with the place. 

The arrival of mystics was perhaps the most significant feature of the move. 
Although there is no important dargah or khanqah in Daulatabad itself (but the 
little walled village of Khuldabad or Rauza, a few kilometres further along the 
road to Ellora, is a spiritual stronghold still, much of the Sufi movement 
in the Deccan owes its impetus to Daulatabad beginnings. Important as the Sufi 
movement was in bringing Islam to the Deccan, the primary cause of the esta- 
blishment of a Muslim south was the influx of population at this time from 
Hindustan to the Deccan, without which the rise of the Bahmani sultanate . 
would not have been possible. | ES 

Resentment of Muhammad ibn Tughluq's high-handed policies increased, and 
serious disaffection throughout his vast empire blew up in places in open rebellion. 
The one which most concerns us was when a group of amirs based at Daulatabad 
refused to go to the sultan's assistance at Bharoch in Gujarat in 1346, and 
elected one of their number, Ismail Mukh, as the first independent sultan of the 
Deccan. Muhammad in person confronted the rebels, but, caught in a sort ol 
cross-ruff situation between Gujarat and the Deccan, failed to overcome the 
southern armies under the command of the local strong man, Zafar Khan. Ismail 
abdicated in favour of Zafar Khan who then ascended the Deccan throne as 
Alauddin Hasan Bahman Shah, the founder of the Bahmani dynasty. He was an 
able, just and benevolent ruler who consolidated the Deccan into a powerful. 
state. He established his capital at Gulbarga, leaving Daulatabad as the most 
powerful stronghold on the northwest of his possessions, for its defences were 
improved and strengthened at this time to make them suitable for artillery; it- 
became the headquarters of the Bahmanis’ northern province, and its governor 
was considered to hold one of the highest ranks in the Bahmani state. The 
province was not infrequently harried and overrun by invaders, but the fortress _ 
itself never fell, and its role as a base for military operations appears frequently _ 
in the histories. GER 

Under later Bahmani rulers — especially Firoz, the last to rule from Gulbarga— . 
the Deccan court was strengthened culturally by the influx of many poets. 
Numerous foreign (especially Persian and Turkish) statesmen, soldiers and crafts- 
men migrated to the new southern kingdom. The effect was to introduce a strong 
foreign (Afaqi) class to the structure of the Bahmani state, who sought to gain 
political advantage over the native Muslims or Dakhnis. With the coming of 
Persians in particular, the Shia sect became strengthened, the results being | 
religious as well as political tension and favouritism. There were also introduced 
some thousands of Habshis, captured African slaves, as soldiers, and these also 
became a political force. The new introductions were not without their effect 
on Daulatabad — some new fashions are apparent in the later Bahmani buildings— . 
but the political and religious tensions which followed led to the ultimate 
breakdown of the old Bahmani sultanate and the division of the realm among 
five successor sultanates. To the northernmost of these, the Nizam Shahis 
Daulatabad passed before 1500. It was frequently garrisoned by Afagis or. 
Habshis in conflicts with Khandesh, Malwa and Gujarat, even becoming their 
capital for a time under the general and de facto ruler Malik Ambar, a 
Habshi, a hundred years later. In the Mughal wars the emperor Shah Jah: 
saw Daulatabad as the key to dominion over the Deccan, and it was eventua 
taken for the Mughals in 1633. Under them, Daulatabad remained fairly peacef 
famous only because the last Qutb Shahi sultan of Hyderabad was imprisoned 
there until the break-up of the Mughal empire in 1757 when the town then 
passed to Nizam al-Mulk. - | i 








The Town and its Monuments 0 
The essential layout of Daulatabad is shown most clearly by the map (Figure 2). 
The lines of fortification are a triple apron on ground sloping down towards. 
the east. The outermost wall dates from Tughluq times, and encloses the area 
(about 2 km. north-south by a maximum of 1 km. east-west) of “Daulatabad 
proper" which was so thickly populated under Muhammad ibn Tughluq. The 
old Yadava town presumably also lay on these slopes, on both sides of the. 
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middle wall, although no evidence remains except for stones reutilised for Muslim _ 





buildings, as the form of the remaining carvings and mouldings shows. However, 








there is little left of any period within the outer wall, through which runs the TS 


Aurangabad-Ellora road. (Doubtless, many of the crumbling buildings provided 
the source of road-metal.) pem 

The second wall encloses a more restricted area, some 1200m. by 400m., 
to the west of the first; this part of the city is called “Katak” by the great 
traveller Ibn Battuta, who visited Daulatabad in Muhammad ibn Tughluq's 
time and commented on the "exceedingly fine and spacious bazar for singers 
and singing-girls;" the latter seemed to have charmed him. They were Marathas, 
"whose women God has endowed with special beauty, particularly in their noses 
and eyebrows;" his mention of the mosques is less enthusiastic! This bazar 
street is easily identifiable today, for it is on the main route up to the citadel, 
though devoid of the delights which so entranced Ibn Battuta. It is entered from 
the lower city through what is now the main gate for the traveller (Figure 3), 
a hornwork of several successive gates between rounded bastions. These gates 
are armed with massive horizontal spikes as a defence against battering by 
elephants, and are set along different axes so that any intruders would have 
had to pass through a “bent entrance" across the intervening courts, with guard- 
rooms along their walls, and underfire from the embrasures of the internal walls 
and bastions. There is much more evidence of a town in the remaining buildings 
in the Katak, and evidence of their essential water supply in the form of a vast 
masonry tank, now mostly dry. Here also are the great mosque and the con- 
spicuous minaret (Figure 4). 

A further multiple, though less elaborate, gateway leads to the citadel by way 
of a steep flight of steps, another gateway which gives access to a platform with 
further defences, and finally the small palace called the Chini Mahal, before 
the moat is reached. Of square section, the moat is some 15m. wide, encircling 
the conical hill below the bottom of the scarping. (A causeway across the moat, 
outside the fortification wall, leads to a small Hindu shrine; this must date from 
the Yadava period, for it is most unlikely that the Muslim conquerors would have 
provided such access.) The moat is crossed by a peculiar bridge: flights of steps 
lead down to a central portion some 3m. below the level of each side. In order 
to submerge this central portion the height of water in the moat must have 
been under control, but the mechanism for this has yet to be discovered. (The 
modern visitor's convenience is now catered for by a new and straight bridge 
beside the old one.) | 

After the bridge, the road ascends through a long tunnel cut through the 
rock, incorporating former Hindu or Jain caves, and at one point opening to the 
exterior to provide a look-out post. At the top of the tunnel is a horizontal 
iron barrier in the form of a sliding shutter (one historian calls it taba, a 
griddle) which could be heated red-hot, by having a fire lighted on top of it, 
to provide the last discouragement for any besieger who had managed to venture 
thus far. Then comes a broad rock staircase leading to a Mughal pavilion, which 
can be seen clearly from the lower ground; this is said to have been Shah Jahan's 
favourite retreat at Daulatabad. Finally, another flight of 100 steps leads to the 
acropolis, a platform some 50m. by 36m., with gun-mountings and large guns still 
in position, brought up in Mughal times by European engineers. - 

It is difficult to be certain of the date of all the fortified works at Daulatabad 
as there have been so many modifications to them in the history of the site. 
The scarping and moat almost certainly go back to the Yadavas, as does the 
rock-cut tunnel; the inner and middle walls may also have been begun in 
Yadava times, being added to under Muhammad ibn Tughluq at the same time 
as the outer curtain wall was constructed. If at this time also there had not 
been ditches before, external ditches and counterscarps were provided all around. 
All the walls, however, show visible signs of modification during the Bahmani 
period by being built up higher with smaller stones; the shape of the earlier 
merlons is clearly preserved in the bastions and gateworks. Furthermore, the 
gun-mountings cannot be dated prior to Bahmani times, and may well be as late 
as the Mughal period. 


]ami Mosque 

A small mosque, standing outside the inner wall and constructed out of the 
remains of Hindu buildings, may be the earliest Muslim building on the site, 
having been erected at the time of the first conquest. However, the Jami Mosque 
to the south of the bazar road in the Katak, on the high ground above the 
masonry tank (already mentioned), cannot be much later. This bears an inscription 
of 1318, recording its erection in the time of Qutbuddin Mubarak Khalji. The 
form of the building is simple (Figure 6): a great enclosed square of about 78m. 
on side, with a pillared prayer-hall on the west whose 106 pillars form twenty- 
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3 Daulatabad, Fortified entrance complex 
Gate between first and second courts 
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4 Daulatabad, View of Jami Mosque and 
Chand Minar 
Looking east from Devagiri hill 


5 Daulatabad, Chand Minar 
General view 
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five aisles, each five bays deep and supporting a flat roof, with four external 
pillars helping to support a corbelled dome over the principal mihrab. The 
pillars are arranged regularly, but the various pillar designs are randomly 
distributed, showing clearly that pillars of Hindu or Jain temples were plundered 
and reused intact. The fine squared stones of the enclosure walls must come from 
the same source; certainly, these were erected by Muslim craftsmen. The stark 
lines of the west wall are relieved at the outer corners by tapering fluted bastions 
whose form and profile recall the shape and the flutings of the Qutb Minar 
in Delhi, a form which long continued to be echoed in other Delhi buildings. 
The centre of the west wall carries also a square projection which encloses — 
and identifies— the mihrab niche on the inside. The enclosure walls have an 
entrance gate on the middle of each side, the eastern one still carrying a tall 
stilted dome. From the courtyard, which still shows the position of two ablution 
tanks, the facade of the western prayer chamber presents not the twenty-five 
openings of the hall but rather five pillared openings interrupted by four stone 
bays, of the height of the roof behind, each opening to the courtyard by an 
arch stilted above the springing. The stonework joints here are rather crude, 
and were presumably originally covered with plaster. The arch forms and the 
stilted dome of the east entrance suggest that the Khalji mosque was added 
to under the Bahmanis. The mihrab niche, whose fine quality can still be discerned, 
has now unfortunately been occupied by an image of Mata Devi. 


Chand Minar 

The azan or call to prayer was doubtless originally made from the mosque roof 
(to which internal stairs lead from the prayer chamber). However, this function 
would have been taken over by the separate minaret, the Chand Minar, which 
stands on rough ground the north side of the bazar road, dominating the 
landscape of the lower town (Figure 5). One can be sure that the provision of an 
exalted place for the call to prayer was not the only reason for the minar's 
erection: its siting at a distance from the Jami Mosque is deliberate, for it takes 
advantage of the necessity to command what is called dead ground, by looking 
down over the undulating terrain to the north and east and thus playing a role 
in the defensive works. It is a fine structure, 30m high, in shape recalling 
the corner minarets of Khwaja Mahmud Gawan's madrasa in Bidar of 1472, and 
although differing from them in its three circular galleries supported by elaborate 
brackets, its essentially Persian character is striking. Its stages are all circular, 
slightly tapering, discreetly decorated by string courses, blind merlons, vertical 
flutings and blind arches. There are also traces of coloured tilework. 

The minaret stands within a tall rectangular base which contains a rather 
mean little mosque with a long inscription in bad Persian attributing its erection, 
in the year 1445, to Malik Parvez, the son of Quranful, in the time of Alauddin 
Ahmad Bahmani. Malik Parvez is not otherwise known, but his fathers name 
reveals him as a Habshi. The building itself still shows some excellent examples 
of tilework. 


Chini Mahal 

Mention has been made of the Chini Mahal, the small apartment near the bridge 
over the moat. Now much ruined, its elegance is still apparent (Figure 7). 
Though some of its features are characteristic of Bahmani buildings —the recession 
of planes of the main arch, the stilting of the arches above the springing— it has 
also been attributed to Nizam Shahi times; this is not impossible, and there is 
no inconsistency in thinking so as the Nizam Shahis inherited much of the 
Bahmanis’ skills and taste without ever developing extravagant characteristics 
of their own as did the Adil Shahis of Bijapur and the Qutb Shahis of Golconda 
and Hyderabad. The building owes its name of "Chini" to the chinawork, that 
is, the coloured tiles, mostly in blue and white, which are still evident on the 
walls. 

The other buildings, mostly remains of palace residences, are now too ruined 
to allow of much appreciation. The little pavilion below the acropolis, believed 
to have been built, or at least reconstructed, for Shah Jahan's visit in 1636, is 
a worthy reminder of its Mughal period. 


Further Reading 

J. Burton-Page, "Dawlatabad: Monuments," entry in Encyclopaedia of Islam, Leiden. 

M. S. Mate, “Daulatabad: Road to Islamic Archaeology in India," World Archaeology, XIV /3 (1983), 
pp. 335-341. 

S. Piggott, Some Ancient Cities of India, Oxford, 1945. 

S. Toy, The Strongholds of India, London, 1917, ch. 7. 
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6 Daulatabad, Jami Mosque 
Interior of prayer hall 

7 Daulatabad, Chini Mahal 
General view 
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a, Plan of the City 
ipal monuments: 
A : Jami Mosque | 
B : Bala Hisar 
C : Bazar street 
D : Shah Bazar Mosque 
E : Tombs of the early Bahmani sultans 
F : "Seven Domes" — Haft Gunbad 
G : Dargah of Hazrat Gesu Daraz 
H : Dargah of Shah Kamal Mujarrad 
] : Dargah of Shaykh Sirajuddin Junaydi 


This was also a period when north India's strong cultural influence on the Deccan 


began to weaken. Thereafter, the political and cultural current from the north 
which had played so important a role during the Khalji and Tughluq periods no 
longer directly affected the south. This situation was not to change until the 
advent of the Mughals in the seventeenth century. 

Muhammad II, Bahman Shah's youngest son, was elevated to the throne in 1378. 
The nineteen years of his reign brought peace at last to the exhausted Bahmani 


state. The new sultan, himself a scholar of Arabic and Persian, attracted to the. 


Deccan numerous foreign writers and poets; he even attempted to bring the 
famous Persian poet, Hafiz, to the Gulbarga court. 

For a long time Muhammad had no successors; his heir and only son was 
born in old age. The sultan, therefore, virtually adopted his nephews Firoz 
and Ahmad, giving them the best possible education, and considering Firoz, the 
elder, as heir and successor to the throne. Firoz, in fact, did ascend the throne 
in 1397. His rule—the longest of all the Bahmani kings—is marked by an 
intensification of the Afaqi-Dakhni squabbles as well as the continuing conflicts 
with the Vijayanagara rajas. Attempting to steer a middle course between the 
many divergent factions of the Bahmani court and the military, Firoz succeeded 
in achieving a brilliant and efficient career. The king was himself one of the 
most learned monarchs of his day; he also consciously set about a reconciliation 
with the culture of the Hindu sections of the population, elevating Hindus to 
prominent government posts, and even marrying the daughter of Devaraya, the 
contemporary Vijayanagara ruler. This synthesis of Hindu and Muslim cultures — 
stressed by several historians! — also had its impact upon the various monuments 
erected during Firoz's reign. The monumental tomb of the sultan, also the palace 
city at Firozabad 25 km. south of the capital, are testaments to the genius of 
this enlightened ruler. 

In 1401 the famous saint, Hazrat Gesu Daraz, arrived in Gulbarga and settled 
in a monastery near the Jami Mosque in the fort. Firoz's early enthusiasm for 
this celebrated holy man did not last, however, and Gesu Daraz was persuaded 
to move his headquarters away from the royal zone. A dargah was eventually 
established some distance east of the city and here the tomb of the saint is 
still venerated. The rift between Firoz and Gesu Daraz had important conse- 
quences, causing considerable tension between the sultan and his brother, 
Shihabuddin Ahmad I, who was acting as prime minister. After the death of 
Firoz in 1422, Ahmad ascended the throne. 

Ahmad was the last Bahmani sultan to rule from Gulbarga. It was during his 
rule that the Afaqi influx reached its height, accompanied by a corresponding 
increase in the impact of Shia doctrine in the region. Even so, the fusion of 
cultures that had been a characteristic of the reign of Firoz continued to evolve — 
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victories for / 


.with Vijayanagara resulted | | \hmad’s armies, but there v 
military difficulties in Gujarat and Tilangana. While the circumstances surrot indi 
the shift of the capital to Bidar in 1424 are not entirely clear, it seems tl 
this was the result of pressures brought to bear on the court by the emer D 
class of powerful Afaqi nobles and the somewhat unsatisfactorily close proximit 
of Gulbarga to the border with Vijayanagara. In 1436, Ahmad died in Bidar, 
and the principal monuments of the Bahmani dynasty continued to be erected. 
in that city. ud 
During the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, Gulbarga maintained its role as. 
an important provincial city under the Bahmanis and their successors, the Baridis 
From the end of the sixteenth century, Gulbarga was absorbed into the kingdom. 
of Bijapur; from this later period, date several monuments constructed by governor 
and generals under the Adil Shahis. E 
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The Town and its Monuments (Figure 2) | = 
Gulbarga is dominated by the heavily defended citadel that once gave protectio: 
to the Bahmani rulers. This fort is contained within double tapering stone wall: 
16m. thick. These define an irregularly shaped circular zone. The walls ar 
frequently punctuated by semi-circular bastions and surrounded by a 30m 
: wide moat. The principal gateways on the east and west sides consist of pointe 
E arched openings flanked by bastions, approached by bridges across the moa 
(Figure 3). The western entrance, however, is much more strongly fortified. 
Here, four gates and four well defended courts, turning several corners, are built 
within a hornwork of massive walls. Since this entrance faced the open country- 
side— the town itself was to the east — it evidently required substantial protection. 
Throughout, the fortification walls are massive and unrelieved; yet there is a 
continuous parapet of merlons, raised over the gateways, provided with narrow | 
openings from which to fire muskets. m 
Within the fort are numerous mounds of rubble, presumably the collapsed _ 0 
and buried remains of various civic and military structures. The fort is dominated 
by the Jami Mosque (Figure 1), not only the largest structure of the city, but 
also the earliest monumental mosque of the Bahmani period. To the northeast 
is a formidable feature known as the Bala Hisar (Figure 4). This tall rectangular 
structure with part-circular turrets is almost completely devoid of openings. The 
entrance is placed high up in the north wall and is approached by a long flight 
of steps, now partly fallen. The dilapidated interior, elevated well above the 
: ground, indicates that this building functioned as a fortress or keep. Also of 
interest within the fort is a bazar street leading to the west gate. This straight 
street is lined with rows of small chambers, each roofed with a small pyramidal | 
vault and entered through an arched doorway. Clearly, this was the commercial 
part of the citadel. E 0 
Fast of the fort is the town, now much expanded by modern developmen 
However, something of the Bahmani period, planned layout may still be perceived 
in a crossing at right angles of two streets in the middle of the town. Here, 
behind the recent shop fronts and awnings, are the arched openings of thi 
original fifteenth-century town bazar. ب‎ 
Most of the principal religious monuments of Gulbarga were originally situa 
beyond the town, but are now increasingly engulfed by recent expansion. To 
west? still standing in the middle of the fields, is a group of important tor 
of the earliest of the Bahmani rulers. Another kilometre further west is ti 
isolated Chor Gunbad. P. 
North of the fort is the Shah Bazar area dominated by the late fourteent 
century mosque. A road links this monument to a later Dargah of Shay 
Sirajuddin Junaydi to the northwest. The other significant structures are located 
east of the town. These include the celebrated Dargah of Hazrat Gesu, a cluste 
of numerous structures and courts, as well as the Dargah of Shah Ka 
Mujarrad a short distance further southeast. Among the other isolated monume 
on the periphery of the town is the Langar Ki Mosque to the north. 











Shah Bazar Mosque 0 
This was the first mosque to be erected at Gulbarga and dates from 
period of Muhammad I (1358-1375). This monument established the model 
almost all subsequent mosque construction in the Deccan. In plan, the praye 
hall and enclosing walls form almost a square. The gateway in the middle of 
eastern wall is a domed chamber, closely resembling contemporary tomb ar 
tecture—an arched opening in the middle of each side, a parapet of merlo 
















with corner fluted finials, and : a il ime 
by six domed bays by plain masonry "Biers.- N 








only vestiges of small openings, mere decoration along the: moth, uh ad oe 





east sides. 


Jami Mosque 

According to the inscription placed in the wall near the northern entrance of the 
mosque, this monument was built by Rafi, son of Shams, the son of Mansur of 
Qazvin, in 1367.3 However, at least one scholar has doubted the validity of this 
as a foundation inscription, suggesting that the building is more likely to have 
been completed during the reign of Firoz after the turn of the fifteenth 
century.4 Certainly, there is evidence of later renovations, and the sheer scale of 
the monument and the elaboration of some of its parts do suggest a later date. 

The mosque (Figure 1) is situated in the middle of the fort, standing now in 
magnificent isolation, but probably once surrounded by courtly and military 
structures. The scheme is unique in India (Figures 5-7); this is the sole example 
of a completely covered mosque devoid of any courtyard. The plan is a subtle 
combination of differently sized bays, roofed with domes and pointed vaults. 
The internal part of the mosque consists of nine by seven domed bays; at the 
western end two series of six domed bays flank an enlarged and heightened 
domed chamber in front of the mihrab. Throughout, the plain domes are supported 
on faceted pendentives; the piers are perfectly plain. The enlarged chamber 
employs arched niches and squinches of a more elaborate trefoil shape — especially 
at the mihrab itself —as well as friezes of trefoil merlons at the base of the dome. 
Surrounding these bays on the north, east and south are single aisles of wide 
but narrow vaulted bays with domes at the corners. These bays are defined 
by broad arches with a distinctive pointed contour, creating strongly defined 
perspectives. 

The exterior consists merely of a series of arcaded openings. These were filled 
with open geometric screens of masonry, traces of which are still preserved. 
The arched portal defining the northern entrance is probably a later addition. 
Rising over the western end of the building is the dome, with its characteristic 
flattish contour, carried on a square platform. The merlon parapet and corner 
finials are characteristic of the early Bahmani style. 

Accommodating up to five thousand worshippers, the Gulbarga Jami Mosque 
is obviously a major monument, the largest of its period in the Deccan, and a 
striking innovation in terms of its layout. Its formal origins are surely to be 
sought outside India; as to the possibilities of direct influence from Spain— as 
suggested by some authorities?— this seems unlikely. More probably, this Arabic 
or Persian concept was transplanted and reworked in the south Indian context. 
Significantly, this completely roofed mosque had no successor in India, the scheme 
being abandoned. 

No minbar belonging to the early period is found in the Jami Mosque; nor 
is there any fountain for ablutions. This suggests the possibility that this mosque 
may have served primarily as a civic monument,® a meeting place of outstanding 
political significance for the early Bahmani sultans. 


Tombs West of the Fort 

Standing in the fields a short distance beyond the fortified western gate of the 
citadel, are a number of tombs of the first Bahmani rulers (Figure 8). Those of 
Alauddin Hasan Bahman Shah and Muhammad I— probably dated to the deaths 
of these rulers in 1358 and 1375, respectively —are typical of the series. The 
tombs are simple square domed chambers, characterised by slightly sloping walls, 


A ` low flattish domes, and corner finials. The only elements of interest are the arched 
` openings in the middle of each side; here the angular outline of the arch and 
<- the absence of decoration is typical. Even the later tomb of Muhammad II 


(died 1397) follows this simple scheme. The stylistic sources for these early 
tombs are not difficult to determine; clearly, they derive from Tughluq models, 
though they are simpler and less ornamented. 

Also found here is an interesting anonymous mausoleum, probably dating from 
the middle of the fifteenth century. This monument is exceptional because of its 
fluted dome, the first of its kind to be found in the Deccan, and its unusually 
rich interior stucco decoration. 


Tombs East of the Town: Haft Gunbad 

Several of the later Gulbarga sultans were buried in a royal necropolis east 
of the city in a group of tombs known as the “Seven Domes" —Haft Gunbad 
(Figure 9). The first of these, the mausoleum of Alauddin Mujahid (died 1378), 
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differs. very little koi the aa Bahimani tombs already noted. The sloping 


walls devoid of any decoration, flattish domes and fluted corner finials are still 
present. Within, are five graves three of which are said to be those of the sultan, — . 
his wife and sister. The tomb of the following sultan, Dawud I (also died 1378) 


introduces an unusual variation of this scheme (Figure 10). Here, two domed 
chambers are linked by an interior narrow corridor to create a double mausoleum. 


It is, however, the tomb of Tajuddin Firoz (died 1422) that is the masterpiece ے‎ 3 
of this series (Figures 11-13). Not only is it the most monumental in terms of 


scale and decoration, but its elaborate scheme testifies to the fully evolved 


Bahmani style, no longer dependent on the earlier Delhi models of the Tughluq _ 0 
period. In many of its details, this monument demonstrates the successful — . 
incorporation of non-Islamic details, testifying in architectural terms to the spirit — 


of synthesis that characterised the career of Firoz. 


Like that of Dawud, the mausoleum of Firoz is also a double structure, the _ E 


two domes rising more than 9m. above the parapet of trefoil merlons with 
fluted corner finials. There are, however, important innovations. The walls are 


no longer plain and tapering, while the facade is divided both horizontally and E : 3 


vertically into a number of recesses framed by arches with angular contours 
in two or three planes. The upper niches are filled with geometric patterns 
in pierced masonry; similar panels appear above the entrances, where angled 
eaves on temple-like brackets are employed. Bands of lotus decoration and 
arabesque, also roundels of geometric designs, all executed in finely cut plaster, 
cover the exterior. 

Within, the ornamental scheme is intensified. Panels, bands and roundels are all 
employed to create the sumptuously decorated interior arched niches, squinches 
and openings. Only the barest traces of the magnificently painted decoration 
on the domes can be made out, yet the richly worked stucco flutings, bands 
and medallions of the domes do partly survive. 


Dargah of Hazrat Gesu Daraz 
This large complex of tombs, mosques, madrasas, rest-houses, courtyards and 
gateways testifies to the significant role of this Chishti saint in the religious history 
of south India. Hazrat Gesu Daraz established the dargah at the beginning of the 
fifteenth century, yet the structures date from many periods, right up to the 
seventeenth century, and are built in a range of styles characteristic of the 
Deccan. Even today, this dargah is one of the holiest Islamic centres in the region. 

The mausoleum of the founder himself dates back to the death of the saint 
in 1422 (Figure 14). The tomb has a double-storeyed facade divided into regularly 
spaced arched recesses. The decoration is restrained, being mostly confined to the 
elaborate parapet, corner finials and a frieze of indented squares at the top of 
the walls. Within, the painted ornamentation of the dome is sumptuous; the canopy 
over the grave, decorated in mirror-work and mother-of-pearl, is later. Other 
tombs nearby built in a similar style are dateable to the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. 

The sixteenth-and seventeenth-century additions to the dargah are built in the 


style of the Adil Shahi period. In the south court is a small Bijapur-style mosque نے‎ 


(Figure 15), typically provided with clusters of finials, a raised dome on petals 
and a series of exquisitely modelled brackets. This structure was erected by. 


Afzal Khan, a general under the Adil Shahis. Also of interest is the imm nse i is 






arch springing from two high towers positioned at the southern corners of the 
court (Figure 15); this also dates from the seventeenth century. The arch is 


ornamented with enlarged stucco roundels containing heraldic animals; these T1 


are "supported" on fish-like brackets. 
Dargah of Shah Kamal Mujarrad 


This dargah is located southeast of the larger complex of Hazrat Gesu Daraz, 
and commemorates the cult of another important saint who resided at Gulbarga. 


The complex consists of a small plain tomb, built in the typical late-fourteenth 33 0 
century style, a small mosgue, and two other structures (Figure 16). The mosque 


is probably later in date than the tomb, and has a prayer chamber consisting of 


five by three domed bays. The mosque provides an outstanding example of stucco ine 
ornamentation, the most elaborate seen at Gulbarga. Embellishing the facade — . 
above the entrance arches are multi-lobed bands of richly encrusted plaster as 





well as roundels. Here, geometric and foliate forms are combined in an exuberant 
display. 
Two other structures—one planned around a central domed chamber entered 


through a portico, another consisting of a linear arrangement of domed chambers— _ dia 
lack any ornamentation. Their purpose is not entirely clear, but they may have. 
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served as serais or rest-houses; perhaps the linear building functioned as a stable 
for horses. 


Langar Ki Mosque 

North of Gulbarga is this fine mosque and accompanying tomb, probably dating 
to the early fifteenth century. The prayer chamber of this mosque is distinguished 
by its pointed vault (Figure 17). This is provided with ribbing in imitation of timber 
supports, a vivid illustration of the impact that indigenous Indian building systems 
were having on Islamic architecture at this period. Here, too, fine stucco orna- 
mentation is seen on the wall niches, especially the mihrab. Also of interest 
are the three entrance arches, each provided with trefoil-like contours on the 
exterior. Rising over the parapet above the central bay is a small arcaded 
projection. 





3 Gulbarga, Fort 
East gateway 


Dargah of Shaykh Sirajuddin Junaydi 

The saint commemorated in this complex was the spiritual preceptor of the first 
Bahmani sultans. (The dargah is situated near to the tombs of these early 
rulers.) The principal court houses a simple tomb, in the late fourteenth-century 
style, and a small plain mosque. However, in the early sixteenth century, Yusuf 


Adil Khan, the founder of the Bijapur kingdom, added a monumental gateway. 


to the complex (Figure 18). This impressive structure is framed by two lofty 
circular minarets and consists of a long two-storeyed facade provided with rows 
of arched openings. 
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4 Gulbarga, Fort 
Bala Hisar 
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5 Gulbarga, Jami Mosgue 7 Gulbarga, Jami Mosque 
Interior of arcades Interior of prayer chamber 


6 Gulbarga, Jami Mosque 
Plan 
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8 Gulbarga, Tombs west of the Fort 10 Tomb of Dawud I 


: View from southeast 
9 Gulbarga, Haft Gunbad 


Site plan: 11 Gulbarga, Tomb of Firoz 
A: Tomb of Mujahid View from southwest 

B: Tomb of Dawud I 

C: Tomb of Ghiyathuddin 

D: Tomb of Firoz 











12 Gulbarga, Tomb of Firoz 
Detail of entrance, north side 


13 Gulbarga, Tomb of Firoz 
Interior 


14 Gulbarga, Dargah of Hazrat Gesu Daraz 
Tomb of the saint 


15 Gulbarga, Dargah of Hazrat Gesu Daraz 
South court, mosque and arch 
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Chor Gunbad 

Located on a rising slope overlooking the western peripheries of the city, this 
tomb is dated to 1420. Apparently, the mausoleum was constructed by a merchant 
for Hazrat Gesu Daraz; however, the saint declined to use it. The building was 
then abandoned and became the haunt of robbers; in the nineteenth century, 
Meadows Taylor, the English writer, even claims to have lived in it! This large 
structure, extending 30m. together with its high dome, is typical of the Gulbarga 
series, with plain facades relieved by arched openings. There is an important 
variation: the usual corner finials are here replaced by miniature towers. 


NOTES 

| For example, H. K. Sherwani, “Tajud-Din Firoz and the Synthesis of Bahmani Culture,” 
New Indian Antiquary, V1/4 (1943-44), pp. 75-89. 

2 Almost all published descriptions of Gulbarga locate this group of early tombs to the south 
of the fort. The map (Figure 1) clearly indicates their correct position. 

3 The inscription is noticed in Epigraphia Indo-Moslemica, 1907-8, pp. 1-2. 

47. A. Desai, "Architecture: The Bahmanis,” History of Medieval Deccan, edited by H. K. Sherwani 
and P. M. Joshi, Hyderabad, 1974, II, pp. 240-243. 

5 Probably first suggested by J. Fergusson, History of Indian and Eastern Architecture. London, 1910, 
II, p. 263. 

6 E. Schotten-Merklinger, Indian Islamic Architecture, Warminster, 1981, p. 32. 


Further Reading 

Annual Reports of the Archaeological Department of H. E. H. The Nizam's Dominions, 1925-26, 
1934-35, and 1936-37. 

1. Burton-Page, “Gulbarga;” "Bahmani: Monuments" entries in Encyclopaedia of Islam, Leiden. 

7. A. Desai, "Architecture: The Bahmanis,” History of Medieval Deccan, edited by H. K. Sherwani 
and P. M. Joshi, Hyderabad, 1974, II, ch. IV(1). 

S. Toy, The Fortified Cities of India, London, 1965, ch. 6. $ 
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16 Gulbarga, Dargah of Shah Kamal Mujarrad 
View trom east 

17 Gulbarga, Langar Ki Mosque 

Interior 

18 Gulbarga, Dargah of 

Shaykh Sirajuddin Junaydi 

Principal gateway from east 
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idar was already a provincial headquarters of the Bahmani kingdom 
when the capital was transferred there in 1424 by Shihabuddin Ahmad 1. 
The reasons for this shift are to be sought in the internal strife that 
racked Gulbarga as well as the external conflicts with Vijayanagara. The 
natural position of Bidar on a healthy plateau with abundant water, and 
its central location within the kingdom, also offered advantages over the 
earlier capital. In fact, in contrast with the uncertain, intrigue-ridden 
atmosphere of Gulbarga, Bidar promised an era of comparative peace for 
the Bahmanis. It was also at Bidar that the Tughlug influence was finally 
shaken off, being partly replaced by Iranian and Central Asian influences 
epitomised in many of the great monuments erected at the new capital. 
As at Gulbarga, the reigns of the Bidar sultans were marked by the 
continued influx of Afaqis and the unfortunate consequence of tension 
with the local Dakhni aristocracy. Ahmad was a great patron of learning — 
and was responsible for bringing several saints from Persia; as a result, 
Persian cultural features and, more particularly, the Shia doctrine, made 











`` — considerable headway in the Deccan. The rule of the next sultan, Alauddin v * 
Bu kalang Il, who rege saci the throne Nin 1408, is marked by further internal ee 








Key to principal monuments: 

A: Sharza Darwaza 

B: Gumbad Darwaza 

C: Solah Khamba Mosque 

D: Takht Mahal 

E: Diwan-i Am 

F: Rangin Mahal 

G: Madrasa of Khwaja Mahmud Gawan 
H: Takht-i Kirmani 

J: Jami Mosque 


3 Bidar, Sharza Darwaza 
View from east 


4 Bidar, Gumbad Darwaza 
View from southeast 


Ashtur 
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2 Bidar, Plan of the City 





In 1462, Bidar was attacked by the Malwa sultan who destroyed some of its 
buildings, but was eventually repulsed. We qun. با ںی‎ 

It was under the rule of the succeeding sultan, Shamsuddin Muhammad III, 
1463-1482, that Khwaja Mahmud Gawan emerged as the actual ruling force. 
Skilfully, this prime minister managed to hold the balance between the Dakhnis 
and Afagis, distributing governorships and officerships to both parties: he also 
won over the sympathies of the Hindu population. The capital was furnished 
with fine monuments, the most celebrated of which is the madrasa named after 
the prime minister. External tensions continued to trouble the Bahmanis, but 
under the leadership of Khwaja these were effectively controlled: the admini- 
stration of the state was revised with an increased emphasis on centralisation. A 
conspiracy in 1481, however, resulted in the beheading of Khwaja. 

The period of the following ruler, Shihabuddin Mahmud, 1482-1518, is charac- 
terised by the disintegration of the Bahmani kingdom. In the general turmoil 
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5 Bidar, Chawbara 

Street scene 

6 Bidar, Solah Khamba Mosque 

View across Lal Bagh 

7 Bidar, Takht Mahal 

View of ruins with gateway in distance 


8 Bidar, Diwan-i Am 
Column bases of reception hall 
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9 Bidar, Madrasa of Khwaja Mahmud Gawan 
Plan 


10 Bidar, Madrasa of Khwaja Mahmud Gawan 
View from southeast 


11 Bidar, Takht-i Kirmani 
Entrance 


12 Bidar, Jami Mosque 
East facade 











15 Bidar, Tomb of Khalil Allah (Chawkhandi) 
Plan 


13 Bidar, Tomb of Khalil Allah (Chawkhandi) 
View through gateway 


14 Bidar, Tombs of Shihabuddin Ahmad I 
(rieht) and Alauddin Ahmad II (left) 
View from southwest 
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16 Bidar, Tomb of Mahmud 


View from southwest 


17 Bidar, Tomb of Ali Barid Shah 
View from south 
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18 Bidar, Tomb of Qasim Barid II 
View from southeast 


that marks this sultan's reign, several powerful figures emerge at Bidar— Yusuf 
Adil and Nizamul Mulk, the future founders of the Bijapur and Ahmadnagar 
kingdoms respectively, and also Qasim Barid, the first of the Baridi dynasty. 
Qasim Barid, originally a Turkish slave to Shamsuddin Muhammad III, was a man 
of outstanding personality, a good calligrapher and musician as well as an able 
warrior. Qasim Barid forced the Bahmani monarch to appoint him as prime 
minister, and thereupon attempted to control the renegade generals who had 
begun asserting their autonomy. The breakup of the Bahmani state began to 
take place; meanwhile, conflict with Vijayanagara intensified. In 1504, Qasim Barid 
died, and his successor, Amir Barid attempted, with little success, to control 
the ever increasing conflict. 

From 1518, the Bahmanis still ruled in theory; four sultans held the throne 
until 1538. These, though, were merely puppet kings under the Baridi ministers 
who now, in reality, managed the affairs of Bidar. The kingdom was much 
reduced in strength due to the emergence of the independent states of Bijapur, 
Golconda and Ahmadnagar, each occupying territory that had previously been part 





of the Bahmani empire. Amir Barid was de facto ruler until 1543 when his 
son Ali Barid Shah adopted the royal title after the death of the last Bahmani 
sultan, Qasim Allah. Ali Barid was a lover of literature, art and architecture, 
and the Rangin Mahal within the fort at Bidar and his own well-proportioned 
mausoleum are two outstanding monuments to his taste. He was one of the 
four monarchs who finally put an end to the power of Rama Raya of Vijayanagara 
in 1565. Ali Barid continued to control Bidar until 1580, when he was succeeded 
by a series of rulers, including Ibrahim Barid Shah and Qasim Barid 11. Most 
of the Baridi monarchs were great builders, and Bidar is studded with the 
imposing monuments of this dynasty. In 1619 Bidar fell to Ibrahim Adil Shah 
and was annexed to the Bijapur kingdom. By 1656, the town was incorporated 
into the expanding Mughal empire under Aurangzeb. While little architectural 
activity remains from these later periods, the fine arts, especially the famous 
bidri metalware named after the town, continued to flourish. 


The Fort and Town 
Bidar is built at the head of a promontory of land, rising gradually to the north 
until it reaches more than 100m. above the plain. The fort and town are 
of almost equal area, and are both fully walled. While they adjoin each other 
partly, they are clearly distinguished in their layouts (Figure 2). 

The ground on the north and east of the fort falls away sharply; on the other 
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a parapet of battlements. There are seven gates, king- 
the fort to the town—at the southeast side of the citadel—are three successive 


a significant series of civic monuments: for example, the Ta او‎ 
the palace of the first sultan, the Diwan-i Am and the Tarkasha and Rangin ا‎ 
Mahals, all begun in Bahmani times and renovated by the Baridi sultans. Other 
military, courtly and hydraulic structures are also found nearby. 

The town is also laid out in an irregular shape and contained within substantial- 
walls with bastions and defensive gateways. Within the walls, the layout is 
dominated by an axis of two roads meeting at right angles. At the crossing 
is the Chawbara, a massive tower probably built by Shihabuddin Ahmad I as an 
observation post (Figure 5). Positioned along the north-south road — leading to the 
principal entrance to the fort—are several of the most significant monuments 
of the town: these include the imposing madrasa of Khwaja Mahmud Gawan, the ` 
Takht-i Kirmani and the Jami Mosque. Also located within the town are numerous 
other structures, including several smaller mosques, khanqahs and mansions; also — 

a market and numerous wells and tanks. 

About 2.5 km. northeast of the town, at Ashtur, is an impressive group of 
tombs of the later Bahmani sultans. Here also are the mausolea of several 
significant Shia saints. The Baridis are buried in another royal necropolis, several 
kilometres west of the city walls. South of the town there are several other 
tombs, including the dargah of the saint Hazrat Abu al-Fayd. 


Solah Khamba Mosque 

This monument occupies a prominent position within the fort, facing eastwards 
on to a rectangular garden known as the Lal Bagh (Figure 6). (Only the central 
multi-lobed tank and water channels are preserved of this garden; these conduct 
water from the Tarkash Mahal on the south to a royal bath to the north.) 

One of the most extensive Muslim buildings at Bidar, the Solah Khamba 
Mosque dates from 1327.! It is, therefore, one of the earliest mosques in the 
Deccan, dating back to the period of Muhammad ibn Tughluq. Probably it was 
rebuilt in later times. Its plan consists of a long prayer hall divided into nineteen 
by five domed bays. The columns are circular and massive, and support flattish 
domes on faceted pendentives. Over the enlarged bay in front of the mihrab — 
recessed into the wall and framed by a multi-lobed arch—is a high dome. The 
supporting squinches incorporate interesting struts fashioned in the form of raised 
elephant trunks, a feature typical of the later phases of the Deccan style. 

The severely plain exterior presents merely a series of arcaded openings. There 
is, however, a pierced parapet which employs a design of interlocking merlons. 
The flattish dome is raised on a circular drum ornamented with a frieze of 
trefoil merlons. ١ ۱ 


Takht Mahal "MEM 
Possibly the palace of Shihabuddin Ahmad 1, this symmetrically laid-out complex |. 
is now greatly ruined (Figure 7). Facing north into an enclosed court, is a reception -= 
area flanked by a sequence of smaller rooms. The enlarged gateway on the western — — 
side of the court still stands; this preserves portions of its original ceramic tlework, — 
including the regal emblems of the tiger and the sun. Throughout, the walls | . 
are provided with arched niches, originally decorated with plaster. A small bath . 
adjoins the south side of the complex. ۱ 


Diwan-i Am (X 
This hall of public audience, also dateable to the Bahmani era, has a lage —— 
columned hall on the south side of a square court. The carved stone bases of . * 
the columns are clearly visible, but the columns, presumably in timber, have long ۔‎ s 
ago disappeared (Figure 8). Traces of fine tilework are found here; these 
display floral, geometric and calligraphic designs, generally Persian in character. _ 
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Mostly remodelled by Ali Barid, thi: is the b c 


lost 2d by Ali Barid, this is the best preserved example of palace 
architecture at Bidar. Here, the wooden structure, with elaborately carved brackets 








. and beams, is inlaid with considerable delicacy in mother-of-pearl. Both Hindu 
. and Islamic themes are incorporated into the ornamentation. 1 


“Madrasa of Khwaja Mahmud Gawan 

. Completed in 1472, this is the most impressive monument at Bidar, and a unique 
example of a completely foreign building type transplanted on to Indian soil 
. (Figures 1, 9-10). (The prototypes are clearly the Timurid-period madrasas of 
. Central Asia and Khurasan.?) Dominating the town, Mahmud Gawan's madrasa is 
-a testament to the pervasive influence of the Persian Afagis at the Bahmani 
. court; it also demonstrates the importance of the Shia doctrine which was being, 
-propagated in the Deccan at this time. 





. Despite its partial collapse, the scheme of the madrasa is clear. Facing on to a 
central square court are four great arcaded portals (iwans), surmounted by domes 
raised high on circular or octagonal drums, and provided with deep part-octagonal 


. chambers projecting at the rear. At either side of these portals are triple tiers 
. of arched openings; these lead to the various chambers reserved for teaching 


and for the library. Domed chambers are positioned at the corners. The east 
facade, facing the principal north-south axis of the town, is flanked with tall 


. circular minarets, only one of which still stands. This has two intermediate stages, 
. gently cantilevered as balconies; the summit of the minaret is domed. The minarets 
and arcaded elevation were sumptuously ornamented with coloured tilework, 
traces of which are still seen. Throughout, the Timurid character of the 


architecture is unmistakable—the pointed arched openings and niches, the fully 


- bulbous contours of the domes (quite unlike the flattish domes of other Bahmani 
- buildings), and the bold calligraphic and geometric designs of the tilework. 
T akht-i Kirmani 


“This gateway, once leading to a mansion, is built right on the principal town street 


(Figure 11). Dated to about 1430, the facade preserves much of its original 
plaster ornamentation. Here, an arched entrance is flanked by smaller arched 


| openings, and capped with a parapet of trefoil merlons. The bands and roundels 


of foliate and arabesque designs are exquisitely modelled, and are among the most 
elaborate examples of Bahmani plasterwork. 


_ Jami Mosque 

_ This plain but elegant structure faces eastwards on to the principal north-south 

. axis of the town (Figure 12). Dating from the late Bahmani period —the first 

-.-. decades of the sixteenth century — the mosque was restored by the Baridis. The 
interior, divided into seven by three bays, employs pointed arches and pendentives 


DON A 


rising from plain piers. Capping the external arched openings are an angled 
eave on brackets and a parapet of trefoil merlons; the bulbous finials on lotus 





“petals are a typical late feature. 


^ Tombs at Ashtur | | 
This royal necropolis is linked with the Bahmani rulers. Here, a series of monu- 





mental tombs illustrates the evolution of the later Bahmani style as it became 


increasingly influenced by Persian forms and decorative features. In general, 
“these tombs have loftier and more bulbous domes than those at Gulbarga; none 








have sloping walls. 

— The earliest of the Ashtur group, and one of the finest, is the mausoleum of 
Shihabuddin Ahmad 1 (died 1436) (Figure 14). This imposing square domed 
chamber is provided with three tiers of pointed arched recesses on the outer 
walls, seven at the top, and four on each of the middle and lower registers. The 








-ornamentation is restricted to a series of superb calligraphic bands and plaster 
 roundels in the spandrels. There is a parapet of merlons with corner finials, 
"repeated on the sixteen-sided drum on which the dome is raised; a pot-like 








inial crowns the dome. Within, foliate, geometric and arabesque designs, of obvious 


“Persian inspiration, are painted on the walls and dome. These panels and bands 
‚still preserve the original brilliant gold, vermilion, green and turquoise colours. 


Traces of coloured tilework are discerned on the mausoleum of Alauddin Ahmad 


: H (died 1458) (Figure 14). Here, there is strong evidence of Persian influence. 


The facades employ only five arched recesses of unequal height, symmetrically 
disposed around the central largest niche. The arches have gentle double-curved 
contours (in contrast with the more angled arches of earlier monuments) outlined 
in stone bands. Of interest are the diagonal square panels above the outer niches. 













The parapet is further elaborated, as are also the corner pilasters. 

Ouite different in arrangement, but similar in style, to this last tomb is that 
of the Shia saint Khalil Allah (died 1460) (Figures 13, 15). This monument, known 
as the Chawkhandi, is situated about 1 km. west of the principal group of tombs 
at Ashtur. Approached through a large gateway, with imposing pointed arches, the 
mausoleum of the saint is a square domed chamber standing freely within a 
two-storeyed octagon. This outer octagonal fabric is provided with arched recesses, 
flanked by panels that include squares on the diagonal, all outlined in masonry 
bands. The facade was probably intended to be ornamented with lavishly coloured 
tilework, but nothing has survived. Over the south doorway is a majestic Quranic 
calligraphic band; this is in overlapping cursive script against a foliate background, 
all incised in black basalt. Like the saint himself, the calligrapher, who is named, 
came from Persia. 

A later example, the tomb of Mahmud (died 1518) (Figure 16), recalls the 
earlier schemes in its use of triple tiers of arched recesses and plain merlons; 
there is a complete absence of lavish decoration. Immediately west of this 
monument are two small tombs provided with unusual pyramidal vaults. 


Tombs West of the Town | | 

|t is here that the later Baridi rulers chose to be buried in an impressive 
group of tombs. The monuments demonstrate the further evolution of the style 
developed by the Bahmanis. Typical features are the use of four-centred 
arched recesses and openings, usually with enlarged arches in the middle of each 
side, outlined in masonry bands; the elaboration of the parapet and foliate 
bands at the base of the dome; and, the fully formed domes that now become 
slightly bulbous. 

The mausoleum of Qasim Barid I (died 1504) is a small insignificant building 
with a plain conical dome. That of his successor, Amir Barid I, was left incomplete — 
without a dome — on his sudden death in 1543. There are two storeys of Bahmani- 
styled arches on each side. 

Ali Barid Shah's mausoleum (died 1580), the masterpiece of the series, is 
innovatory in its overall layout (Figure 17). Here, a lofty domed chamber, open 
on all four sides, is situated in the middle of a four-square (char-bagh) garden. 
The outer walls have a central arched opening flanked by two tiers of smaller 
arched recesses; above are five horizontal bands, probably intended to be decorated, 
but now plain. The parapet and base of the dome, both with trefoil merlons 
or leaves, are elaborately treated; an octagonal finial is seen above. Within 
the domed chamber, bands and panels of coloured tilework are still preserved; 
these include Quranic inscriptions. Supporting the dome are pendentives with 
netlike patterns creating numerous facets, each decorated with arabesque 
plasterwork. The sarcophagus beneath is of polished black basalt. 

The garden is entered on the south through an imposing gateway with wide 
low arches and upper rooms decorated with a profusion of small multi-lobed 
niches. Beyond is a small mosque with three wide arches in triple planes. 
The facade is provided with elaborate arabesque ornamentation in the plaster 
roundels and medallions above the arches. Above the angled eave carried on 
small brackets, is an elegant pierced design of interlocking merlons. Two minarets 
with bulbous tops flank the facade. 

Imitating the tomb of Ali Barid Shah on a smaller scale, is that of his son, 
Ibrahim (died 1587). The building is incomplete and has carved door jambs 
employing Hindu motifs. The tomb of Qasim Barid II (died 1591) reverts to the 
earlier schemes in that it presents a squat facade with two tiers of arched 
recesses on either side and an enlarged single arch in the middle (Figure 18). 
Here, too, the parapet and bands at the base of the dome are highly elaborate. 


NOTES 

1 Due to a misreading of the inscription, this monument is usually dated much later. See Z. A. Desai, 
"Architecture: the Bahmanis,” History of Medieval Deccan, edited by H. K. Sherwani and 
P. M. Joshi, Hyderabad, 1974, II, p. 248, n. 19. 

2 E. Schotten-Merklinger, "The Madrasa of Mahmud Gawan in Bidar,” Kunst des Orients, XIV, p. 154. 


Further Reading 

J. Burgess, “Antiquities in Bidar and Aurangabad Districts,” Archaeological Survey of Western 
India, HI (1878), 

J. Burton-Page, “Bahmanis: Monuments, Bidar;” “Barid Shahis: Monuments;" “Bidar;” entries 
in Encyclopaedia of Islam, Leiden. 

S. Toy, The Strongholds of India, London, 1957, ch. 8. 

G. Yazdani, Bidar: its History and Monuments, Oxford, 1947. 
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of African slave origin, often holding a balance of power and capable of allying 
themselves with either part — and Sunni Muslim set against Shia Muslim. To make 
matters worse, not only had the personal power of the sultan been eroded, but | 
the later sultans were generally of weak character. Real power at Bidar lay in 
the hands of the chief minister Qasim Barid, and by this time the province of 
Ahmadnagar had already broken away from the Bahmani sultanate. Yusuf, with 
his own safety and ambitions in mind, followed suit in 1490, although the 
Bijapur rulers did not assume the title of Shah until the time of Yusuf's grandson . 
nearly fifty years later and after the death of the last puppet Bahmani sultan. 

Yusuf was a newcomer, probably of Turkoman origin, whose undoubted talents 
recommended him to Khwaja Mahmud Gawan. At Bijapur, Yusuf introduced 
the Shia form of Islam, following the example of Shah Ismail of Persia. He was 
continually engaged in warfare, not least against the Portuguese who finally 
captured the Bijapur port of Goa towards the end of his reign. Yusuf died in 
1510, his principal successors, almost all in direct father-to-son line, being 
Ismail, 1510-1534; Ibrahim I, 1535-1558; Ali 1, 1558-1580; Ibrahim 11, 1580-1627 
(who succeeded as a minor, the realm being governed during the regency by the 
dowager queen, the great Chand Bibi); and, Muhammad, 1627-1656. Until the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, when threats came from the Mughals in 
the north, the sultans, all of whom bore the title of Adil Shah, were more 
or less continually engaged in warfare with the neighbouring Muslim states of the 
Deccan, and with the Hindu empire of Vijayanagara. The latter was finally 
overthrown in 1565, only when the four Deccan sultanates were able, for once, 
to combine forces. 

In 1636 the Mughals invaded, forcing a peace that compelled Bijapur to 
acknowledge Mughal suzerainty. In 1656, when Muhammad Adil Shah died, 
the Mughal emperor, Shah Jahan, invoked his rights to object to the succession 
of Muhammad's son, Ali II (1656-1672). Shah Jahan’s subsequent illness put a 
stop to Mughal interference. Soon, however, the Marathas came into conflict 
with Bijapur when, in 1659, Shivaji destroyed the army, killing its commander 
Afzal Khan; Shivaji continued to harass Bijapur thereafter. Slowly, Bijapur lost 
many of its districts to Maratha and Mughal depredations, until, in 1686, under 
its last sultan, the minor Sikandar, the capital was taken by Aurangzeb after 
a long siege. The province of Bijapur was then absorbed into the Mughal empire. 

The constant warfare in which Bijapur was involved did not prevent the 
Adil Shahi sultans from patronising the arts and literature, and many distinguished 
poets and painters found their homes there. It was, however, the art of building 
which the Adil Shahis developed above all others. Their patronage extended also 
to the Sufis, in whose khangahs and dargahs the intellectual climate of Bijapur 
was further developed. The rural population of the kingdom was almost entirely 
Hindu, predominantly Maratha. From Bahmani days, Hindus had been regularly 
employed in the accounts and revenue departments; under the Adil Shahis they 
took over other offices of state. The philosophically minded Adil I patronised 
Hindu theologians and sannyasis, and Ibrahim II, an expert in music, was acquainted — 
with the Hindu pantheon— especially Sarasvati and Ganapati. Because he was E 
renowned as a fair and just monarch, he was known as Jagatguru, Preceptor 
of the World; he also adopted the Sanskrit title, Navarasa, New Essence [of the 
Age], to describe his new ideas in the artistic and intellectual spheres. 

It is not thus surprising that there was a considerable Hindu influence in the 
state, and that the buildings of Bijapur became the most Hindu of all the Deccan 
Muslim styles. Furthermore, the Adil Shahi monuments are perhaps the most 
satisfactory, both structurally and aesthetically. Typical features of the Adil Shahi | 
style are: a doming system with an accomplished treatment of pendentives; 
elaborate cornices; a reliance on mortar of great strength and durability; and a love. 
for vertical projections— pseudo-minarets, turrets, finials — above the roof-line. 





The Town and its Fortifications | | 

The city map (Figures 2-3) shows the essential layout of the city and suburbs, 
with the principal Adil Shahi buildings indicated. There is only a fragmentary 
trace of the noblest of the old residences, so that it is not easy to show the 
original settlement patterns, and medieval rebuilding makes the disposition 
of pre-Adil Shahi Bijapur unsure. There are, however, some inferences which may 
legitimately be drawn, as follows: the present citadel and city walls date from the 
time of Yusuf and Ali I, respectively. However, from the importance of Bijapur 
as a Yadava and a Bahmani outpost before Adil Shahi times, it can only be 
assumed that there was some earlier fortification, possibly with mud walls (now 
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Both political and other tensions in the Deccan kingdom had been increasing. 
in the late fifteenth century, with Afagi set against Dakhni— with the Habshis, . 


Bijapur Map o the City‏ و 
19th-century watercolour‏ — 
Archaeological Museum, Bijapur‏ ` 


3 Bijapur, Map of the City 
` Key to principal monuments: 
A: Karimuddin's Mosque 
~~ B: Yusuf's Old Jami Mosque 
< C: Ikhlas Khan's Mosque 
= D: Ibrahim's Old Jami Mosque 
. E: Gagan Mahal 
— F: Complex of Ali Shahid Pir 
. G: Jami Mosque 
< H: Malika Jahan’s Mosque 
J: Ibrahim Rauza 
. K: Mihtar Mahal 
یز‎ Asar Mahal 
M: Jahaz Mahal 
N: Anda Mosque 
. O: Nau Gumbad 
` P: Tomb of Qadiri Brothers 
Q: Mustafa Khan's Mosque 
R: Gol Gumbad 
S: Mecca Mosque 
T: Yaqut Dabuli's Mosque and Tomb 
U: Tomb of Ali H 
V: Begam Saheb's Tomb 
W: Jar Gumbad 
X: Taj Bauri 
Y: Chand Bauri 
Z: Idgah 
a: Mecca Darwaza 
b: Shahpur Darwaza 
c: Bahmani Darwaza 
d: Allahpur Darwaza 
e: Fath Darwaza 
f: Zuhrapur Darwaza 























vañished). The city walls, completed under Ali I, are of somewhat irregular 


quality because certain nobles were each made responsible for one section. Since — 





the walls enclose the great idgah —normally sited outside a town to the west— - 
the walls were presumably built to enclose settlements to the west of the original 
city area. That the two great bauris, or masonry water reservoirs, are situated in 
the northwest and southwest of the city suggests this idea (the masonry is a later 
addition to tanks which must originally have been mud-walled) (Figure 7). 

Five city gates—the others are later breaches of the walls—controlled the 
direction of the original city roads; the principal street, on which the Jami 
Mosque stands, ran from the southern gate of the citadel to the Allahpur gate. 
The water supply is important: taken from springs to the west and south of the 
city, the water was led to the centre by a system of underground pipes. Many 
of the old water-towers are still to be seen; their function was partly to relieve 
water-pressure, partly to provide manholes and silt-traps. The focal point of the 
system was the Jala Mandir, an elaborate fountain in a shallow basin, in 
the citadel to the north of the palace complex. Yet, the water supply in the dry 
season gave some ground for anxiety, and it was partly to take advantage of a 
better supply that Ibrahim II planned his new capital, to be called Nauraspur, 
to the west; the idea never came to fruition, since the new town was sacked 
in 1626 by Malik Ambar the Habshi lieutenant of the Nizam Shahi sultan of 
Ahmadnagar. Though Nauraspur as a suburb became completely depopulated, 
there were important settlements outside the city at Ibrahimpur to the south, 
Aynapur to the northeast, and especially Shahpur to the northwest. Other isolated 
settlements are still marked by crumbling mosques and other masonry, and 
between Bijapur and Nauraspur several dam walls, some of considerable extent, 
mark previous attempts to conserve water. 

The complete defences of the citadel have been obscured by later rebuilding, 
but the moat is still partly complete on the west, in front of impressive round 
bastions (Figure 4). On the east the walls were partly rebuilt when the entire 
city was walled in stone under Ali I, and though traces can be seen, the moat 
is now dry. The southern gateway is well defended, with another barbican 
surrounded by fine arched guardrooms. The main gate, between two powerful 
round bastions, has further guardrooms within, built of pillaged Hindu material 
(some of the pillars are upside-down), and a great curved wall enclosing an 
inner court to make a bent entrance. There is also a postern on the east side, capped 
by a late mosque (“Chinch Diddi") whose interior was enhanced by chintz-like 
painted patterns. 

Completed in 1565, the city wall is still fairly complete, with an external 
moat and counterscarp. The wall is about 10m. high, 10m. to 12m. thick, and 
with inner and outer stone faces over a rammed-earth core. It is surmounted 
by a wide walkway, with crenellations to provide protection from enemy fire, and 
machicolations in parts to deter any enemy from assaulting the walls or mining 
under them, passing over nearly one hundred massive bastions. Most of these 
bastions were modified as artillery emplacements, and many fine guns are still 
in place on them. Especially remarkable is the Sherza bastion, between the 
Shahpur and Mecca gates (Figure 6), which not only commands most of the west 
wall by being built out into the ditch, but also acts as the mount for Bijapur's 
most famous gun, the Malik-i-Maidan, Lord of the Plain. There is also a splendid 
bastion inside the walls, the Haidar Burj, to add to the western defences; this 
was never part of the walls, but is a raised work within the fortification enceinte. 
The five main gates were flanked by heavy bastions, some additionally defended 
by barbicans, and with inner courts surrounded by guardrooms, approached from 
the moat by draw-bridges. Their massive wooden gates were protected against 
assault by elephants by long iron spikes. All the gates have side openings leading 
on to guardrooms; they each display one large central arch flanked by two 
smaller ones. 


Pre-Adil Shahi Monuments 
There are only a few pre-Adil Shahi works. Two tall brick minarets, whose wooden 
galleries are mostly decayed, in the compound of the much later Mecca Mosque 
in the citadel, are of Bahmani date, as is the mosque of the wazir Khwaja Jahan 
near the north of the citadel, of about 1485, and put together from Hindu 
pillars. Older still is Karimuddin's Mosque (Figure 8) near the south gate of the 
citadel, also built from pillaged Hindu material, but with a raised central part, 
almost a clerestory, in the prayer-chamber (recalling, structurally, the mosques of 
Gujarat). The monument is dated to 1320 by an inscription. 

Also to be mentioned here is a great bridge which spans the eastern side 
of the citadel moat. This is characterised by a shallow arch, with a single 
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wide span with low imposts. The striking similarity of this | arch to those used in - 7 


the side aisles of the Jami Mosque at Gulbarga suggests that the bridge dates — — 


from pre-Adil Shahi times. 


Early Adil Shahi Mosques 

The earliest datable structure of the Adil Shahis is the building known as Yusuf's 
Old Jami Mosque (actually dated 1513 after Yusuf’s death). This strikingly 
foreshadows many of the features of the style to come by its use of a single 
hemispherical dome on a tall circular drum, its base surrounded by a ring of 
vertical foliations so that it resembles a bud surrounded by petals. There are 
three bays to the prayer chamber, the central bay markedly wider than the side 
ones. Two smaller mosques, those known as Ikhlas Khan's Mosque and Ibrahim's 
Old Jami Mosque, are most interesting for the heavy vertical projections above 
the roof. Some are square with an open arched base, while others are octagonal 
and divided into several horizontal courses by plasterwork, very similar in form 
to the great enlarged corner turrets of the later Gol Gumbad. Already the cornices 
which support the eave-stones are starting to become elaborate, with carved 
brackets parallel with the facade supporting the outward projections. The roofs 
of these monuments and most others of the period are flat, apart from the 
profusion of turrets. Only one building, the little mosque at Ibrahimpur (1526), 
has a single dome. Ikhlas Khan's Mosque is possibly the first building to show a 
typical Bijapur device in the spandrels of the arches; here, round medallions 
appear to be supported by curved brackets in the plane of the arch. The great 
idgah is also of about the same time. 


Gagan Mahal | 
The long reign of Ali I saw much building activity: not only the Bijapur walls, 
but four forts in Bijapur provinces, and the Gagan Mahal in the citadel (Figure 9). 
The last monument is an assembly hall (originally with much fine carved 
woodwork) whose great central arch (flanked by two smaller ones) displays the 
medallion-and-bracket device with much clarity. Here, the bracket reveals itself 
as a fish, head down, with eyes and gill-covers apparent, scales on the sinuous 
body, and the round medallion supported on the flukes of the tail (Figure 10). 
(Fish banners are still displayed in the Muharram celebrations of Hyderabad, 
once also an important event in the Shia state of Bijapur; possession of the fish 
banner, the Mahi Maratib, was a coveted distinction in earlier times.) 


Complex of Ali Shahid Pir 

Also of the period of Ali I, this complex includes a small mosque (only 10.8m. 
square). It is superbly decorated with cutplaster, and with a waggon-vaulted 
roof ~a comparative rarity —parallel with the facade. The decoration of the 
facade is interesting; semi-circular scallops cut in the outermost plane reveal the 
unadorned second plane beneath. 


Jami Mosque 

This magnificent monument erected by Ali I in 1576 (Figures 11-13) was never 
fully completed (there are only buttresses where tall minarets would have been 
added, and there are no merlons to form a parapet to the facade). It is sparingly 
decorated: only the central bay of the facade has a lobed arch and the medallion-and- 
bracket decoration in the spandrels; the mihrab inside the prayer-chamber is 
decorated in similar style. The cornice already shows an improvement on earlier 
work by having deeper brackets over each pier rather than a row of uniform size; 
and there is a great hemispherical dome, raised on a square, and capped by 
the crescent, a device used only by the Adil Shahis among the Deccan sultans. 
The dome is supported by an original vaulting system: two intersecting squares 
of arches run across the hall between the piers under the dome, meeting to form 
an octagonal space over which the dome is supported. The pendentives thus 
overhang the wall, counteracting any side-thrust of the dome. This device alone 
would make the Jami Mosque one of the outstanding monuments of Bijapur; further 
interest is seen in the exterior treatment of the west wall, where a course of | 
blind arches is located on the ground floor and a loggia of open arches, above. 


Malika Jahan's Mosque 

In Ibrahim 115 reign, the earlier rubble-and-plaster techniques are ousted by fine 
sculptured stonework. The palace complex, Sat Manzil, in the southwest of the 
citadel, of 1582, is too badly decayed to be informative, so Malika Jahan's Mosque 
of 1587 may be taken as the first building in the new medium. There is a new 
shape, too: the dome now forms three-quarters of a sphere above the band of : 





5 4 Bijapur, Citadel Walls 

. Corner bastion 

. 5 Bijapur, Gateway into Citadel 
.. View from south 

: 6 Bijapur, Shahpur Gate 

. View from inner court 

“7 Bijapur, Chand Bauri 

“8 Bijapur, Karimuddin's Mosque 
0 View from southeast 

- 9 Bijapur, Gagan Mahal 
View from north 

. 19-century engraving 
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10 Bijapur, Gagan Mahal 
Plaster detail of spandrel 


11 Bijapur, Jami Mosque 
Courtyard 

12 Bijapur, Jami Mosque 
Interior 

13 Bijapur, Jami Mosque 
Decorated mihrab 


14 Bijapur, Ibrahim Rauza 
View of Tomb 


15 Bijapur, Ibrahim Rauza 
Plan of complex, upper level 
16 Bijapur, Ibrahim Rauza 
Mosque 

17 Bijapur, Ibrahim Rauza 
Finials 

18 Bijapur, Ibrahim Rauza 
Outer corridor of tomb 

19 Bijapur, Mihtar Mahal 
View 

20 Bijapur, Mihtar Mahal 
Bracket details 


21 Bijapur, Ibrahim Rauza 
Calligraphic panel on tomb 
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22 Bijapur, Jahaz Mahal 
View across tank 

23 Bijapur, Gol Gumbad 
Plan 


24 Bijapur, Gol Gumbad 
Section 
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25 Bijapur, Gol Gumbad 
South facade 


26 Bijapur, Gol Gumbad 
Plaster detail 
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foliation. The Bukhari Mosque and three more exquisite mosques in the Shahpur 
e suburb are very similar, the cornices becoming increasingly elaborate. 


Ibrahim Rauza 

Perhaps the finest of all the Adil Shahi works is this tomb complex (Figure 15). 
[t is situated outside the Mecca gate, and was built originally for Ibrahim II's 
queen, Taj Sultana, but now acts as a tomb for Ibrahim and his family. Within 
a garden enclosure, 137m. square, stand a tomb and mosque on a common 
plinth, similar in style yet subtly different. The tomb (Figures 14, 18) has a central 
square chamber with a verandah running around it communicating to the outside 
through arches of uneven spacing; the cenotaph chamber itself is covered with 
superb geometric and calligraphic designs (Figure 21). The mosque opens to the 
east with regularly spaced arches (Figure 16). Corner buttresses are carried up 
above the roof-line so that they look like slender minarets; they are capped with 
a three-quarter dome set on a ring of petals. This pseudo-minar scheme is 
repeated in miniature in bundles around the shafts. Open turrets, similarly capped, 
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stand above the piers of the arch openings below, their spacing therefore varying 27 Bijapur, Mecca Mosque 
between mosque and tomb. A great three-quarter-sphere dome covers both mosque View 
۱ and tomb. The cornices below the eaves are the most elaborate yet (and perhaps 28 Bijapur, Tomb of Ali II 
1 the most Hindu in character), and were decorated with hanging stone chains cut Arches of incomplete structure 
out of a single block, at least one of which is still to be seen: the merlons 
of the parapets have now become a filigree of stone tracery. The staircases and 
entrance gateway to the complex have similar minar-like buttresses, and the 
whole enclosure, obviously well planned before construction started, is in perfect 
balance. An inscription gives the date of the final completion as 1626. 


۱ 

i 

۱ Mihtar Mahal 

| Really only a gateway to a small mosque, this is the finest work of the end of 

Ibrahim II's reign (Figures 19-20). The design of the facade is based on a vertical 
double square, richly carved with stone diaper patterns, and with balconies 
supported by very long strips of finely carved imported stone in designs more 
appropriate to woodwork. Again there are superb cornices and pseudo-minars, all 
richly carved. The little mosque behind is notable for its excellent parapet. 

۱ 


Other Monuments of Ibrahim II's Reign 

Other works include the Asar Mahal, which enshrines relics of the Prophet, with 

fine painted wood decoration and wood inlay (1591, with later additions), but 

now somewhat dilapidated; also the Jahaz Mahal, which stands ship-like beside 

a tank of water (Figure 22). The Anda (“Egg”) Mosque of 1608 is of similar 4 
workmanship, the stone being polished and finely jointed, although the dome 

here is ribbed. The mosque itself is on the upper storey and has no minbar; 

the lower storey is a well-guarded serai. It has been suggested that the 
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Anda Mosque was designed to be used by women. 

The mosque known as the Nau Gumbad is unusual, as it is the only building 
at Bijapur with multiple domes. In the southwest of the city is the fine but 
incomplete mausoleum of the Oadiri brothers Pir Hamid and Pir Latifullah, who 
died in 1602 and 1612 respectively. The Taj Bauri, inside the Mecca gate, and 
the water-pavilion of Jala Mandir within the citadel, are also of this reign. 


Some Monuments of Muhammad’s Reign 

Many buildings of this period are of uncertain chronology, due to the lack of 
inscriptions and of historical records. From this period onwards the Adil Shahi 
style appears to decline, with a tendency to exaggerate some features. Thus, 
Mustafa Khan’s Mosque, which stands beside his serai, and dated 1641, has an 
exaggeratedly wide central arch flanked by two narrow ones, as in the early 
palaces. The openings are similar in the facade of the wazir Shah Nawaz Khan's 
Tomb, but this, as also several tombs of pirs of about this time, displays 
exaggeration by enlarging the second storey and attenuating the dome out of 
proportion to the tomb chamber below. 


Tomb and Mosque of Afzal Khan 

Here, the second storey is too low to be in satisfactory proportion. The mausoleum 
(inscription of 1653) is a cenotaph. (Afzal’s true grave is where he fell in the 
ambush caused by Shivaji's treachery.) The mosque is unusually two-storeyed, the 
upper level being an exact duplicate of the lower one except for the absence 
of a stone minbar. It was thus presumably for Afzal Khan’s zenana — sixty-three 
members of whom have their graves 1 km. to the south, with a mortuary 
room attached. 


Tomb of Muhammad: Gol Gumbad 

This is the major work of the period, perhaps one of the supreme structural 
triumphs of Muslim craftsmen anywhere. However, at the same time, it cannot 
be held guiltless of exaggeration. The tomb's design is fundamentally simple 
(Figures 1, 23-25): a hemispherical dome, nearly 44m. in external diameter, sits on 
an almost cubical mass 47.5m. square. An engaged octagonal turret, with open 
stages and capped by the usual Bijapur dome, is located at each corner. The great 
cornice, 3.5m. wide, is supported by four tiers of brackets. Apart from this, the 
medallions-and-brackets of the spandrels of the exterior blind arches (Figure 26), 
and the merlons and turrets of of the skyline, are comparatively restrained in their 
decoration. The great dome is supported internally by arches in intersecting 
squares, as in the Jami Mosque. À cenotaph slab in the ground floor lies over the 
true grave in the basement. The south door gives the date of Muhammad's death 
as 1656, when presumably building stopped; the attached mosque, for example, 
has no parapet. The gateway has a Naqqar Khana above, now occupied by the 
Archaeological Museum. 

Identical in scale to the Gol Gumbad, is the unfinished tomb of Muhammad's 
queen, Jahan Begam, at Aynapur. The foundations, and piers and corner turrets 
are still seen, though here the dome was intended to be carried over only the 
central chamber. 


Monuments of Ali ITs Reign 

To this period are dated the pavilion called Pani Mahal on the citadel wall, and 
the Mecca Mosque in the citadel (Figure 27), both with fine masonry and excellent 
surface carving. Yaqut Dabuli’s Mosque and Tomb, which have a profusion of 
projections above the skyline, are unusual in that the mosque is larger than 
the tomb. In Ali ITs own unfinished mausoleum, the arches are unusually struck 
from four centres (Figure 28). 


Later Monuments . 

From the last period of Bijapur there is not much of significance, except for 
Aurangzeb’s new eastern gateway to the Jami Mosque. Some of the pir’s tombs, 
too, are of passing interest for the sheen of their walls: mother-of-pearl was mixed 
with lime in the production of plaster coating. The Adil Shahi effort closes 
rather pathetically with the tomb of the last monarch, Sikander, who lies in a 
simple grave in the open air. 


Further Reading 

H. Cousens, Bijapur and its Architectural Remains, Bombay, 1916. 

J. Fergusson and M. Taylor, Architecture at Beejapoor, London, 1866. 
S. Toy, The Strongholds of India, London, 1957, ch. 6. 
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During his reign the Golconda state was thoroughly reorganised, with numerous 
Hindu officials occupying high military, administrative and diplomatic positions. 

In 1580, soon after the death of Ibrahim, the Golconda throne was occupied by 
one of his sons, Muhammad Quli Qutb Shah. For much of the reign of this 
monarch —he ruled until 1612 — conflict with Bijapur was continuous. But this 
was also the period when the influence of Mughal expansion into the Deccan was 
increasingly felt. In order to deal with this new menace, a united Golconda-Bij apur 
army was even temporarily formed. By 1600, Ahmadnagar had fallen to the 
Mughals, leaving only the Adil Shahis and Qutb Shahis to bear the brunt of the 
Mughal advance from the north. Meanwhile, Venkata II, one of the later 
Vijayanagara kings, proved a potential enemy on the southern borders of the 
kingdom. | 

It was during Muhammad Quli’s reign that it was decided to expand the 
congested Golconda capital. A bridge thrown across the Musi river by Ibrahim 
in 1578 permitted expansion of the town eastwards. In 1591 the plans for the 
new capital, to be called Hyderabad, were ready; over the next few decades the 
principal monuments, parks and gardens were laid out. The nucleus of the new 
city was the Char Minar, a monumental gateway built over the crossing of the 
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rg citadel of the capital as well as a famous emporium of the dia nc 
trade. ۱ 
Under the rule of Muhammad Qutb Shah, 1612-1626, the kingdom ۳ 
a period of comparative peace, despite the fact that the Mughals continued to 
threaten the frontiers. There was considerable foreign influence at this time 
contacts were maintained with Persia, and factories of the Dutch, French and 
English merchants were established. It was during the long reign of Abdullah 
Qutb Shah, 1626-1672, that a deed of submission to the Mughal Emperor Shah 
Jahan was signed. In 1636, the emperor's son, Aurangzeb, was appointed viceroy 
of the Deccan. From then on, the Qutb Shahi kingdom was under the direct 
surveillance of the Mughals who were attracted by the promise of prodigious 
wealth and the hoards of diamonds for which Golconda was famous. In 1656 
Aurangzeb arrived at Golconda, subjecting the fort to a siege. While he did not 
stay long, this was the beginning of the decline of Qutb Shahi power. 
During the reign of the last sultan of the dynasty, Abul Hasan Qutb Shah, 
Maratha military power, under the effective leadership of Shivaji, emerged as a 
threat both to the Mughals and the peace of the Qutb Shahi kingdom. Afte 
1687, Golconda-Hyderabad became the residence of the Mughal governor of tl 
Deccan, It was not until 1724, under the leadership of Nizam al-Mulk, that 
Golconda-Hyderabad once again became the capital of a new independent Deccan 
kingdom under the nizams of the Asafıya dynasty. 2 





























































Golconda and its Monuments ۳ 
The town of Golconda! is dominated by the fortified hill (Figure 3) that rises 1 
majestically in a vast plain strewn with granite boulders. The site lends itself - 
naturally to the construction of an elaborate defence system; the summit, called 
Bala Hisar, or acropolis, is about 130m. above ground level, and thus commands v 
the whole countryside. The name Golconda is derived from two Telugu words— 
golla (shepherd) and konda (hill) — and there is no doubt that parts of the forti- — 
fications go back to pre-Muslim times. | 

The defensive scheme of the city and the Bala Hisar are threefold (Figure 2). 
The outermost circuit of walls which protects the whole city is about 2.5km. in | 
circumference, enclosing a vast area, more or less oval in shape, with the rectangular | 
Naya Qila, or New Fort, constructed in 1624, jutting out abruptly to the northeast. — 
This fortification wall, which ; is massive throughout, rises to an average of 18m., 8 
with eight strong gates, each with its own name. Four gates are still open: the 
Fath (Victory) Darwaza, through which the conquering army of Aurangzeb 
entered the city, still preserving its massive teak doors studded with spikes to. 
resist elephants; the Mecca Darwaza, completed in 1590; the Banjara Darwaza __ 
leading to the Qutb Shahi tombs; and, the Moti (Pearl) Darwaza. Most of the _ 
bastions are semicircular; however, one interesting example is nine-lobed (Figure 4). __ 
This juts out of the defensive wall of the Naya Qila in a corrugated form, E 
perhaps intended to provide a greater field for defence in all directions. 

About 300 m. west of the Fath Darwaza is the Bala Hisar Darwaza, the entrance 
to the second line of fortification walls that surrounds the hill itself. Connecting - 
these two gates is a wide road with dwellings and shops on each side, as well as - 
the remains of palaces, baths, bazars, temples, mosques, barracks and magazines. _ 
These once housed merchants, officials, administrators, nobles, teachers, enter- 
tainers and others of the city's population. Before the Bala Hisar Gate is 
reached, there is a high triumphal arch. A short distance to the northeast is the 
Jami Mosque erected by Quli Qutb al-Mulk in 1518; here, the ruler was assassinated 
some twenty-five years later. i 

The Bala Hisar Darwaza is remarkable not only for its strongly fortified 
walls, but also for the Hindu themes— mythical beasts and lions— worked : 
stucco between the arch and lintel (Figure 5). From this gate the road upwards 
is very steep, with hundreds of steps, and with recesses for resting. Half-way 
up the hill run the double walls which constitute the third line of defence. On 
the left are palaces, women's apartments, mosques, arsenals, offices, granaries, - 
magazines (Figure 6), and on the right, open ground, parks and groves, wherever — 
a space could be found for these. Of particular interest among these many 
features are the three-storeyed granite Silakhana or armoury; this still contains " 
many old muskets from the time of Aurangzeb. Further up is the Ambarkhana, - 
or king's treasure house, built by a governor of Abdullah Qutb Shah in 1642. 

Beneath the Bala Hisar proper is a well-preserved mosque (Figure 7), reputedly ` 
erected by Ibrahim Qutb Shah, facing on to a court. To the left is a Hall of 
Justice, now merely a barren hall. Narrow staircases at either end of the hall 
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twop principal streets. Thereafter, the affairs of state were conducted in Hy 
. and Golconda’s position was seriously rivalled; however, 





P: 1 ^x x Hisar — 
GC: Jami Mosque 

HH: Naya Oila 

| ١ Golconda, Fort 
“General view of Bala Hisar 


“4 Golconda, Fort 

` Nine-lobed bastion in the enclosure wall 
5 Golconda, Fort 

` Plaster details from Bala Hisar Darwaza 

6 Golconda, Fort 

7 Looking down on the palace zone 

- 7 Golconda, Fort 
. Mosque at the summit 


` 8 Golconda, Fort 
Excavated Hindu temple 





9 Golconda, Plan of the Royal Necropolis 
Ke¥o principal monuments: 
: Tómb of Abdullah 
B: Tomb of Abul Hasan 
C: Tomb of Hayat Bakhshi Begam 
D: Mosque 
E: Tomb of Muhammad 
F: Mortuary chamber and bath 
G: Tomb of Muhammad Quli 
H: Tomb of Ibrahim 
a J: Tomb of Quli Qutb al-Mulk 
K: Tomb of Yar Quli Jamshid 





10 Golconda, Tomb of Abdullah 


View from southwest 
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11 Golconda, Mortuary Bath "WORD EY ۲:91 EET | | 9 — 
Interior m ^ 2 | 

12 Golconda, Tomb of Yar Quli Jamshid : 7 
View from southeast J 


13 Golconda, Tomb of Muhammad Quli 
Plaster decoration on parapet and dome 


14 Hyderabad, Char Minar 
Street scene 


15 Hyderabad, Char Minar 
Detail of plaster decoration on minaret and 
parapet 


16 Hyderabad, Char Kaman 
View from south 
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lead to a flat roof on which is placed a carved stone throne reached by stone 
steps. From here, the kings could enjoy the evening breeze while surveying the 
extent of their prosperous capital. Within a few metres of the acropolis proper 
is an ancient Hindu temple, partly excavated into the rock (Figure 8), renovated 
by the brahmin ministers of the last Qutb Shahi monarch. Also of interest is a 
small gateway piercing the penultimate fortification: in the middle of its broad stone 
lintel is a beautiful lotus medallion flanked by mythical half-dog, half-lion animals, 
and swans with snake-like worms in their beaks; above is a simple pointed recess 
surrounded by lion cubs, peacocks and parrots. 

Another very steep path, also served by a number of irregular steps, connects 
the lower palaces with the Bala Hisar. By the side of this can be seen the 
system of raising water from the ground level to the topmost citadel. There is 
a series of tanks, at different levels; water was raised by teams of oxen at 
each level pulling huge leather buckets by rope and pulley, and pouring it 
into the higher cisterns. The waste water was brought down through earthen 
pipes which still exist. | 

Beneath the acropolis within the town, is the Jami Mosque. This was built 
by Quli Qutb al-Mulk in 1518, and displays a plain and robust style, more 
characteristic of the earlier Bahmani period. The prayer hall stands in an 
enclosed court, entered from the east through an impressive domed entrance 
porch. The most prominent external features of the prayer hall are the broad 
pointed arches and the pierced parapet of interlocking merlon motifs. The interior 
consists of five by three domed bays; the central mihrab is carved with a 
chain motif. 


Tombs of the Qutb Shahi Rulers 

Northwest of the town is the necropolis of the Qutb Shahis (Figure 9). Of this 
group of twenty buildings, seven are royal tombs; the other subsidiary structures 
include mosques, mortuary chambers and gateways, all set out in a series of 
formal gardens. Once standing in splendid isolation, these monuments are now 
being encroached upon by the expanding suburbs of modern Hyderabad. 

The tombs mark the evolution of a distinct architectural style characteristic 
of the Qutb Shahis (Figure 10). The appearance of these tombs is uniform: 
they are typically square buildings with arcaded lower storeys, supported on 
massive plinths which may also be arcaded. The lower storeys are surmounted 
by crenellated parapets with small bulbous minarets protruding at each corner. 
Rising above the middle of the structures is a tall drum, which may be arcaded 
and balustraded. This supports a single dome, slightly bulbous in contour, rising 
from a frieze of petals or trefoil merlon motifs. The granite building material 
is usually covered with stucco and with coloured tilework. The projecting cornices 
are covered with plaster designs; this, and the addition of miniature arcaded 
galleries encircling the corner minarets, are characteristic features of the 
Qutb Shahi style. : ۱ 

An important early building in this group is a mortuary chamber where the 
bodies were washed before burial; the arches continue the earlier Bahmani 
style (Figure 11). Outside the main compound is the tomb of Abdullah Qutb Shah 
(died 1672), typical of the series; within are the mausolea of the other sultans, 
usually in combination with small mosques. Among the more significant tombs 
are those of Quli Qutb al-Mulk (died 1543), Ibrahim (died 1580), Muhammad Quli 
(died 1612), and Muhammad (died 1626) and his queen, Hayat Bakhshi Begam 
(died 1667). An octagonal scheme is preferred for the mausoleum of Yar Quli 
Jamshid (died 1550), where elaborate brackets are employed to support projecting 
balconies on two levels (Figure 12). Muhammad Quli's tomb displays exuberant 
plaster decoration that combines foliate and geometric motifs, especially in the 
cornice above the lower storey (Figure 13). Here, too, there is an unusual example 
of the use of timber columns framing the entrance portals in the middle of each 
side. The corner minarets here also employ miniature dome-like forms on petals. 
Other complex decorative forms are found in the mosque that adjoins the tomb 
of Hayat Bakhshi Begam. Here, the pierced masonry parapet is provided with 
geometric patterns; the flanking minarets have arcaded balconies on two levels. 


Hyderabad and its Monuments 

The old city of Hyderabad is surrounded by bastioned walls, completed by 
Nizam al-Mulk, with thirteen gates and a number of smaller posterns. The city 
is connected with the northern suburbs by four bridges, the oldest of which— 
Purana Pul—was erected by Muhammad Quli in 1593. The same ruler was 
responsible for the complex of royal and ceremonial structures forming the focal 
point of the city, notably the Char Minar and associated monuments around a 
















crossing of four roads leading to the four quarters. Most of the other palaces 
and buildings of the reign of Muhammad Quli have now disappeared: exceptions — 
are the Ashur Khana, still in use for the Muharram ceremonies, in the north 
of the city, and, in the northeast quarter, the Dar al-Shifa, a large building 4 
for the care of the sick, formerly in use also as a school of medicine. 

Under the succeeding monarch, Muhammad, the Mecca Mosque was initiated, 
eventually to become the largest in the city. Other rulers, too, were responsible — 
for various mosques, notably Abdullah who built the Toli Mosque. Many other 
Qutb Shahi mosques stand in the city and suburbs; also several palaces—including — 
the Gosha Mahal and its pleasure park north of the old city —and burial grounds .۔.‎ 
with various tombs. There are also in and around Hyderabad, many palaces and 
other buildings of the Asafiya dynasty. کا‎ 

The city water supply largely depended on tanks and a complex system of water _ 
channels. These were originally laid out by the Qutb Shahis, though extended 
and improved over the succeeding centuries. 


Char Minar | | 
By far the most remarkable of all the Qutb Shahi monuments, this triumphal 












archway —termed “four minarets" — is one of the most magnificent civic buildings 
in India (Figures 1, 14-15). The archway is 30m. square and consists of four 
great arches, each facing a cardinal point; above these is an arcaded balcony 
running around the building supported on carved corbels, with a smaller arcade 
and a perforated marble screen above. At each corner stands a minaret, more than 
55m. high, each decorated with a double arcaded balcony; two additional balconies | 
encircle each shaft above roof level, a characteristic feature of the Qutb Shahi - 
style. At the summit of each minaret is a bulbous dome with foliation at the base. 
At the western end of the open roof a small mosque is situated, the rest of the 
roof serving as a court. At the eastern end of this court is a portal surmounted 
by a bulbous dome with petal-like flutings. — | 

Near to the Char Minar is the Char Kaman — “four bows" —four wide arches 
built over the four roads (Figure 16), near to which stands a large cistern. Here, 
too, once stood the Dad Mahal, or palace of justice, destroyed by a powder 
explosion in 1771. | 


Jami Mosque 

Completed in 1597, this monument is located near to the Char Minar. Here, 
a double hall, originally entered on the west, overlooks a paved court. The facade 
of the prayer chamber is unusually treated with a combination of pointed arches 
and multilobed arches. The pierced parapet of interlocking arches is flanked by 
two minarets with bulbous domes on petals. 


Mecca Mosque 

This mosque, begun by Muhammad in 1617 but completed much later by 
Aurangzeb in 1693, ranks among the most impressive Qutb Shahi monuments. 
The prayer hall consists of five by three enlarged bays, domed except for the 
central bay which is provided with a pointed vault. Above the arched facade 
is a cornice supported on brackets; this is flanked by two somewhat squat 
minarets with arcaded balconies and bulbous domes. Adjoining the mosque is an 
enclosure containing the graves of certain rulers, princes and princesses of the 
Asafiya rulers; the remains of a bath stand in the courtyard. 0 


Toli Mosgue | 

Constructed in 1671 by the reigning monarch, Abdullah, this is a fine example — 
of the late Qutb Shahi style. Despite its small scale, the building is richly = ^ 
ornamented and distinctly vertical in proportion; the corner minarets are 
elaborately treated with detailed arcades and cornices. 
















NOTE 
1 Much of this description of Golconda is based on H. K. Sherwani, “Golkonda,” entry in Encyclopaedia 
of Islam, Leiden. | 


Further Reading 

Annual Reports of the Archaeological Department of H. E. H. the Nizams Dominions, 1914-15 
to 1918-1919, 1936-37. 

S. A. A. Bilgrami, Landmarks of the Deccan: A Comprehensive Guide to the Archaeological 
Remains of the City and Suburbs of Hyderabad, Hyderabad, 1927. | 

J. Burton-Page, "Haydarabad: Monuments," entry in Encyclopaedia of Islam, Leiden. 

S. Rocco, Golconda and the Qutb Shahis, Lahore, 1920. 


S. Toy, The Strongholds of India, London, 1957, ch. 10. $c = 








Note 


Firozabad: 
A Little Known Muslim Capital in the Deccan 








Thirty years ago, Prof. Klaus Fischer 
published a brief report on the city of 
Firozabad on the Bhima river (about 

25 km. south of Gulbarga). Since then, it 
seems, there has been no notice of this 
royal site, established as the Bahmani 
capital by Tajuddin Firoz Shah in about 
1400, and abandoned by the middle of 
the fifteenth century. Little is known 
about the circumstances surrounding the 
foundation of Firozabad, though it is 
likely that the troubles that Firoz had to 
face in Gulbarga may have suggested the 
possibility of a shift in the capital. There 
may also have been a connection with the 
saint Khalifatur Rahman, whose dargah 
is situated on the outskirts of 

Firozabad, and whose teachings may 
have had some special significance 

for Firoz. In general, historical 

research is sadly lacking for Firozabad. 
Even Ferishta, the celebrated Muslim 
historian of the Deccan, devotes 

only a few lines to the city. Doubtless, 
references to Firozabad exist, but these 
await translation from the original 
Persian and Urdu. 

If Firozabad has escaped the attention 
of historians, it has been even more 
neglected by archaeologists and art 
historians. Despite its lack of protection, 
the ruins of the city are plainly visible. 
These spread over an area of about one 
square kilometre, and include 
fortifications, gateways, mosques, palaces, 
bath-houses and other unidentified 
structures. These are mostly constructed 
of locally available shale, and then 
covered with fine plasterwork. Despite 
their general dilapidation, these ruins 
provide important evidence of urban 
planning dateable to one limited 
period. While the material record of 
Firozabad still awaits an adequate 
investigation, this short note is intended 
to bring the site to the general attention 
of a wider audience. 

Firozabad is situated on a bend of the 
Bhima river, which skirts the city on its 
western side. Massive stone fortification 
walls, with part-circular bastions, contain 
the city on the east, north and south. 
The enclosed area is approximately 
square (about 1,200m. on side). 
Defensive gateways with vaulted 
entrances and barbican walls are 
positioned in the middle of each side. 
Within, a vast open area is dotted with 
collapsing structures and mounds of 
rubble, the latter presumably concealing 
buried features. 

The largest single monument within 
the city is the Jami Mosque, located 
slightly west of centre. This consists of a 
rectangular court, entered on the east 
through a domed gateway. The prayer 
hall at the western end has now 
collapsed, but consisted of 13 by 5 bays; 
a raised floor level (for the ruler and his 
women?) was situated in the northwest 
corner. Immediately behind the mosque, 
and linked to it by a number of 
doorways, is the palace area. This consists 
of a number of discrete courts bounded 
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by high walls. Inside the courts are e 
various structures, now mostly fallen, 
including double-storeyed buildings 
(residences?) with vaults, colonnades, 
gate-houses, concrete pavements and also 
indications of water channels and tanks. 
Immediately south of this palace area is a 
well-preserved bath-house with domed 
and vaulted chambers. 

Isolated structures within the city walls 
also exist; these include chambers with a 
variety of vaulted systems, bath-houses 
and even a small secondary mosque. Of 
interest are the remains of a bazar street 
within the modern village of Firozabad 
located immediately west of the city 
walls, overlooking the river. About 2km. 
north of the city, beside the modern road, 
is the dargah complex of Khalifatu ۲ 
Rahman. This consists of a tomb, tank 
and mosque in comparatively good 
repair; the dargah still attracts pilgrims. 

Even a preliminary examination of the 
ruins of Firozabad reveals a unity of 
architectural expression. The tapering 
walls, parapets of merlons, finials with 
bulbous tops, stilted arches, flattish 
domes and pyramidal vaults are all 
typical features of the Bahmani style 
in the early fifteenth century. These 
features, together with traces of 
plaster decoration and fragments of 
geometric screenwork, may be 
compared with similar characteristics 
on the monuments of Tajuddin 
Firoz — his tomb at Gulbarga, in 
particular. Furthermore, Firozabad 
was a royal city, laid out in one single 
effort and never again built upon. 

Thus, its remains may be expected to 
reveal something of the principles of 
urban planning current at this time 

in south India. Tajuddin Firoz 

maintained contacts with other parts of 
the Muslim world, particularly Central 
Asia and Iran; he was also concerned to 
bridge the gap between Muslim and 
Hindu societies. It is likely that the layout 
of his capital reflects influences from 
distant Islamic lands and also from 

the Hindu world of Vijayanagara 
immediately to the south. Only a careful 
examination of the city's layout and 

its monuments will resolve such problems. 


Further Reading 

For the article of Klaus Fischer see "Firozabad 
on the Bhima and its environs" Islamic Culture, 
XXXIX/4, pp. 246-255. Ferishta's reference to 
Firozabad is found in J. Briggs, History of the 
Rise of the Mahomedan Power in India, etc., 
Calcutta, London, 1909, II, pp. 368-369. A 
further brief notice of the city is found in 
H. K. Sherwani. The Bahmanis of the Deccan, 
Hyderabad, 1953, pp. 150-151. See also a 
letter from, L. Munn in Annual Report of the 
Archaeological Department of H. E. H. the 
Nizam's Dominions, 1914-15, Calcutta, 1916, 
p. 44. Two inscriptions at the dargah of Khalifatu'r 
Rahman are given in Epigraphia Indica: Arabic 
and Persian Supplement, 1972, pp. 39-45. 


George Michell 
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Book-Review 





with the shift from tariga to ta'ifa Süfism, the concentration of 
Sufi influence in the dargäh rather than the khangah, and also 
the constant Shi'a— Süfi hostility which pervaded Bijapur. It is 
distressing that Dr. Merklinger's book, published in 1981, should 
utterly ignore R. M. Eaton's excellent Sufis of Bijapur, published 
at Princeton in 1978, perusal of which could surely have spared . 
her, and her readers, such vacuities. 

(c) Textual. Dr. Merklinger’s transcription is the “scholarly- 
pretentious", abounding in dots and dashes, sometimes haphazardly 
applied, and with copious errors; apparently neither author nor 
publisher employed a literate proof-reader. The dynastic title 
“Bahmani’, which one might think to be the word Dr. Merklinger 
should know best, invariably appears as “Bahmani”, many times and 
on almost every page of the text. A short "glossary" of 57 entries 
contains 41 literals, to say nothing of errors and infelicities espe 
term arabesque “now includes other Islamic ornament such as 
geometric, calligraphic and even figural"; to be sure, it once did, but 
Kühnel, whose Die Arabeske of 1949 is the authoritative work, 
notes that this view was already antiquated by the time of Riegl's 
Stilfragen of 1893. A tughra does not necessarily become a "coat of 
arms of state", and never does in the examples discussed in this 
book; ‘ulama’ does not mean “a theologian”; and muqarnas is not a 
plural). Dr. Merklinger perpetrates inconsistent transcriptions like 
“Shaykh Zain”, misspells Abu'l-Fayz as "Faid". ‘Ayn al-Mulk as 
"A'in" (she gets the A n-i Akbari right, but spells the author's 
name wrong!) and distorts other names; we even get Arthur Ulam 
Pope and Henri Cousens. All this is intensely irritating, and could 
have been avoided. 

(d) Art-historical. “The early Bahmäni [sic] monuments do not . . . 
represent a distinctive phase of Deccan Islamic architecture. They 
are...animitation of the contemporary Tughluq architecture of the 
north. The tomb of Hasan Gangu... and that of ... Muhammad 
Shàh I have the sloping walls, the flat dome and the fluted cornem 
turrets characteristic of Delhi architecture". In fact this Deccan 
style is distinctive from the start: the fluted corner turrets (i.e. 
guldastas), whose development informs the whole range of Deccan 
Muslim building, do not appear on any Delhi tomb; and even the 
unfluted examples in Delhi, all post-Tughlugid, never interrupt the 
line of the merlons of the parapet as they invariably do in the Deccan 
examples. "In north India there is only one manara of the free- 
standing cylindrical type, the... Qutb minär in Delhi"; there are 
two such minärs at Bayänä alone, and the one at Ko'il was similar; 
also the Qutb minär is not cylindrical but tapering. In her discussion 
of minarets Dr. Merklinger includes features which it is more usual 
to call guldastas; but is not clear what she intends her terms to mean, 
for she tells us that the 'Adil Sháhis "discarded the guldasta" and 
“rejected the finial”. Since the skylines of the later ‘Adil Shihi” 
buildings bristle with vertical excrescences like a luxuriant asparagus 
bed (and these are certainly not minarets by anyone's thinking), 
it would seem that she has not faced the problem. She does 
admittedly, speak of "corner colonettes which look like minarets" 
when referring to the guldastas which imitate the shape of the 'Adil 
Shàhi pseudo-minärs, which are of course not minarets at all; but 
"colonnette", even when spelt properly, is a word not yet admitted to 
the vocabulary of Indian art-history. She does not talk about dome- 
finials at all; these are rather interesting, especially at Bijapur, 
where almost alone in the Deccan the crescent was originally used. 

Interesting, features about Deccan arches are also passed over. 
The echoing of an arch shape by a recession of planes, as in Feroz 


. Shah’s tomb at Gulbarga and many later buildings, is strikingfy 


similar to the practice in Lodi buildings in north India; so is the 
division of the facade by stringcourses into two or more apparent, 
storeys, with blind arches in each. Neither of these devices has an 
Tughlugid precedent, and the Deccan examples antedate the 


“Elizabeth Schotten — Merklinger: Indian Islamic Architecture: 
The Deccan, 1347-1686, xiv, 146pp. Warminster, England: Aris and 
Phillips, (1981). 


To those of us who were aware of Dr. Merklinger's high promise 
evinced in her articles on Raichur, Golkonda, and Mahmud Gawan's 
madrasa, published in Kunst des Orients, this book must come as a 
profound disappointment. Since it may be of some value for those 
who are prepared to recognize its limitations I offer this extended 
review, not so much in a carping spirit as from a sense of duty to the 
reader; and my observations may have some value towards the 
subject in general. 

The basic reasons for the book's failure are simply these: firstly, 
the title is over-ambitious, for the work is not about the Islamic 
architecture of the Deccan from 1347 to 1688, but concerns only 
that of the Bahmani, Barid Shahi and ‘Adil Shahi dynasties, and only 
the religious buildings of these —with some surprising omissions 
even there; to attempt an historical account of the buildings on such 
a limited corpus is to base the entire work on a false premiss, as I 
shall show later. Secondly, not only is Dr. Merklinger’s historical 
perception of her period naive and uncritical, her rendering of 
Arabic and Persian terms (and even proper names) near-illiterate, 
and her appreciation of economic considerations negligible, but the 
very art-history itself is often patently inaccurate. And thirdly, the 
work shows no signs of having taken account of recent critical 
scholarship (even of some scholars known to Dr. Merklinger 
personally) before being prepared for publication. There are further 
faults, referred to below, for which the publishers must take some 
blame. 

Examples of some of these errors: (a) Historical. “The amirs of the 
Deccan... elected as their leader Hasan Gangu, entitled Zafar 
Khan”: but it was in fact Ismail Mukh who was elected as the 


first independent sultan of the Deccan, who abdicated after a year 


in favour of Zafar Khan in 1347. Ferishta’s “Gangu” story is 
unsupported (even he is tentative about it), and the epithet is better 
forgotten. “All the chroniclers report that during Humäyün’s reign 
Bidar was the scene of much cruelty”; but Mahmüd Gawan’s letters, 
the Riydz al-Insha, paint a different picture of that maligned and 
unfortunate ruler. “The reason Humayin's tomb stands in ruins is 
that it split in half when the sultan’s body was placed in it because 
God refused to give his remains protection”; but God did give them 
protection for over 400 years, and there exists an eye-witness account 
of the dome being struck by lightning in 1882-3. “Bijäpür does not 
appear in history before 1478”; it was already a flourishing town 
when Karim al-Din’s mosque was erected, with an inscription of 
1242 Saka 1320 A.C. “Yusuf ‘Adil Shah was the son of the Ottoman 
Sultan Murad [sic] IT’; the story, which appears only in Ferishta, is 
unknown to the Ottoman historians, one of whom asserts that he was 
a Turkoman — moreover, he never assumed the title of Shah. And to 
say that Yüsuf “helped the Marathas to evolve as a nation, with 
Marathi as its language”, is nothing short of ludicrous. “Ibrahim 
made Marathi the official language”; the chroniclers say “Hindawi”, 
which is not the same thing. 

(b) Religious: Muîn al-Din Chishti did not come to Delhi “with 
the army of Shihab [sic] al-Din Ghuri in 1192”; he had settled in 
Ajmer before the Muslim conquest. Dr. Merklinger’s account of the 
Qàdiri order is hopelessly garbled; it seems to be taken straight from 
Titus, Islam in India, which is far from being a reliable guide. “There 
are no monasteries or khängähs in Bijäpür... the “Adil Shahis 
extended their royal patronage and perhaps there was no further 
need for khängähs ... it appears that the “Adil Shahis no longer 
considered Süfis a separate force but assimilated them into their 
secular government”; this astonishing statement contrives to ignore 
not only the documented evidence for Bijapur khängähs but also, 
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different kind occurs in connexion with Mustafä Khän’s mosque in 
Bijapur, “dated on historical evidence to 989/1581”; well, there was 
a man so entitled mentioned in a history of about that date, but this is 
not evidence, and he had nothing to do with this building. This is 
where restriction of the corpus to "religious buildings" is so 
dangerous; this building owes its attribution to being part of a 
complex of mosque ل‎ sarái, and it is the sarai which does bear an 
inscription, but of 1050/1640-1. On stylistic grounds Dr. Merklinger 
might have observed this mosque's affinities with the tomb of the 
minister Nawäz Khan, who died 1058/1647; but she does not even 
mention this building, which is so typical of the exaggerated forms 
which came in Mubammad “Adil Shäh’s time. There are more 
surprising omissions even in this small corpus: the mosque by the 
tomb of Alf “Adil Shah I in Bijapur, the tombs of the first four “Adil 
Shahi rulers at Gogi, the tombs of two Bijapur saints who migrated to 
Badami, the Muslim tombs at Hampi, and many more, find no place. 

This leads to the more important question: to what extent is 
this a valid study at all? Can any useful purpose be served, or any 
questions usefully answered, by considering the art of only three 
out of six closely related (and, I fancy, mutually influenced) styles, 
and even there denying the invaluable evidence of the extensive 
non-religious building? The buildings are put up by the same builders 
under the same state governments and economics, and display the 
same structural principles, the same ancillary building features, and 
the same sort of decoration and ornament as the religious buildings, 
and their frequent inscriptions provide corroboration in dating as 
well as much relevant historical information. To omit all this is, as 
I said, a false premiss to the entire study. Again, is it valid to 
commence the study with the earliest Bahmani buildings? 
Dr. Merklinger's occasional references to events in the remote Seljtiq 
and Timürid styles might be more convincing if she had allowed 
herself to study the Indian antecedents of all the Deccan styles. 

And yet there is a lot of interest in the study, and some merit 
besides, which makes the book worth a review of this length. 
The discussions on the development of roof decorations, parapets, 
domes, arches, stucco, and other topics, all raise useful points 
which demand consideration, and so the work can be of value 
provided that its limitations are recognized. Because of the merits, 
there must be a few more final complaints: the Bibliography 
is unhelpful, partly through listing books of very little relevance, 
partly through many errors and misprints, partly in providing false 
data. (The reader is not helped by knowing a date which is merely 
that of a reprint; e.g. to list G. A. Herklots, Islam in India, 
New Delhi 1972 can mislead an unwary reader into thinking that a 
modern work is being referred to — especially since Herklots is not 
the author and the original title is different!). The absence of 


R. M. Eaton's Sufís of Bijapur I have already regretted; but it. 


is more amazing that there is not even a mention of the monumental. 
and excellent two-volume History of Medieval Deccan edited by 
H. K. Sherwani and P. M. Joshi and published in Hyderabad in 
1973 and 1974 (when, the author tells us, she was working in 
India), which is indispensable to any one concerned with the Deccan 
and its history. Dr. Merklinger's 185 illustrations are all from 
photographs, many of which are deficient in the detail they ought 
to have shown, and some are frankly below an acceptable standard 
for what purports to be a professional publication. The publishers 
should have exercised more control here; and in any case they 
should have submitted the work to a competent reader in this 
field of study. 


John Burton-Page 
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Hindustan ones; so it would seem that the cultural barrier between 
Deccan and Hindustan was not so rigid as has been supposed. The 
very fine cut-plaster decoration of the mosque in the dargāh 
of Mujarrad Kamal at Gulbarga, a later addition to the original 
structure, similarly seems to have affinities with northern exemplars, 
„and moreover shows the sitära-i Sulayman in one spandrel, a 
“very rare device in the Deccan but not uncommon in the north. 
Dr. Merklinger does not make enough of the characteristic “Adil 
Shähi spandrel device of the rosette-on-bracket, merely saying 
that “the spandrel rosette . . . begins to acquire a curious 'elephant's 
trunk’ or ‘couch leg’ addition which makes it appear more like a ball 


٠ or balloon balanced on an elephant’s trunk”. Curious, perhaps, and 


not fully explained; but certainly some of the explanation can be 
found in Bijapur itself, for when the device appears on the great 

aro the Gagan Mahal in the citadel it is very clearly a fish, 
tail p, with scales, eye and gill-cover; it is less clear, but 
still apparent, in similar brackets in the Gol Gumbad. Does this 
represent the mähi-marätib, and if so why? Fish-banners are 
used even now to decorate streets and houses in Hyderabad at the 
time of the Muharram celebrations, and also there is a strong local 
folk tradition in the Deccan that their Sufi saints were mahi-sawar, 
riding to the Deccan on fish-back; this is not firm evidence for 
, anything, but may help to strengthen this idea of the Bijapur 
" brackets. The bracket-shape, once established, may replace scales by 
volutes, or even appear as a plain bracket; it does so in the 
great arch of the dargäh of Gesu Daraz, where the roundels, 


e curiously, display the ganda-bherunda, a device of the old Gond 


kingdoms — this again Dr. Merklinger does not notice. Of the other 
very characteristic ‘Adil Shahi device, the dome rising from a 
foliation of petals, she says "perhaps the motif is taken from Hindu 
life and the dome is meant to represent a coconut [sic] surrounded 
by mango leaves"; but since the coconut is very seldom surrounded 
&y mango leaves, even in "Hindu life", it might be safer to invoke the 
common motif of the lotus bud. The device is used by all the Deccan 
succession states, and demands further study. 

Dr. Merklinger's book concludes with a "catalogue of monuments 
and inscriptions arranged in chronological order". Of the 170 
entries, 23 refer to buildings known “by inscription only", and a 


* further 17 are marked as "not seen"; some 27 are from Bidar, the 


same number from Bijapur, the two sites which are best known from 
their extensive publication by Yazdani and Cousens respectively. 


, Herchronology frequently depends on the phrase "dated on stylistic 


evidence to . . .", without discussion where this might in fact have 
been helpful; but it is dangerous to argue thus when some of the 
fixed points, the dated buildings, are misinterpreted. One blatant 
„case is that of the Solah Khambä mosque at Bidar, “dated by an 
“inscription to 827/1423 (EIM 1931-2, p. 27). The mosque was built 
by Prince Muhammad, the second son of Ahmad Shah Bahmäni 
e [sic], when he was vice-regent (governor) here...”. Now, even 
allowing for the blundering ‘ Vice-regent”, the interpretation is 
impossible: what the inscription says is andar zamän-i khalifa-yi 
yazdani/ sultan muhammad ki nadärad sani, “in the time of the 
vice-gerent of God, Sultan Muhammad who has no second ...”. A 
sultan's minor son would not be referred to as “Sultan” tout court, 
and the "divine vice-gerent”, Khalifa-yi yazddni, was a jealously- 
guarded title of the ruler only, and cannot conceivably be interpreted 
as "deputy of the sultan". But, as Ziyauddin Ahmad Desai showed 
long ago (Epigraphia Indica, Arabic and Persian Supplement, 
1957-8, p. 40), the date reads hafsad, not hashgad, i.e. in the 700s 
rather than the 800s; therefore the date is 727 A.H.=1327 A.C. 
The ruler referred to is Muhammad b. Tughlug, chronologically 
possible and to whom the epithet is applicable. The date explains 


Certain “archaic” features in the mosque, which must however have 


been considerably modified at a later date. Another error of a 
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arabesque: stylised foliation with stalks 
and leaves 


. bastion: wall projection to strengthen 


fortifications and to provide a vantage 
point | 
barbican: wall protecting a gateway by 
cutting it off from direct access 
bauri : stone-lined tank 
blind arch: arch recessed slightly into 
the wall 
bracket: projecting element, often supporting 
an overhang 
bulbous: part-sphere 
buttress: supporting masonry pier 
cartouche: panel enclosing a name or title 
chevron pattern: repeated V shapes 
clerestory: raised roof, open at the sides 
cornice: horizontal projection at the top 
of wall 
crenellation: broken parapet 
dargah: funerary complex with tomb 
diaper pattern: angled squares 
eave: overhang sheltering a wall 
finial: ornamental top of dome or roof 
fluting: concave or convex grooves 
frieze: horizontal band decorating a wall 
gumbad: dome, often refers to a mausoleum 
hornwork: protruding defensive walls flanking 
an entrance 
idgah: large outdoor mosque used for the 
Id festival 
imposts: short infill columns 


` intrado: underside of an arch 


iwan: enlarged arched portal 
jamb: side post of doorway 
lobed: multi-curved profile 
loggia: open arcade 


` machicolation: projection from which 


molten lead, boiling oil, etc. was poured 
on attackers beneath 

madrasa: school of theology, university 

medallion: circular design 

merlon: battlement, often used ornamentally 

. as a frieze or parapet 

mihrab: prayer niche (in the west wall of 
Indian mosques) indicating the direction 
of Mecca 

minaret: cylindrical tower from which 

. the call to prayer is given 


minbar: pulpit within a mosque generally 

. approached by steps 

.. ogee: S-shaped curve | 
parapet: topmost portion of wall above the 


roof line 


ES pendentive: triangular element between two 


arches supporting a dome 
plinth: course between ground and floor 
level 
postern: back or side entrance 
roundel: circular decorative element 
serai: residence, often for women 


. spandrel: space above sloping sides of 
.. مه‎ arch 
= stilted: angled 

tapering: sloping 


trefoil: triple-curved profile 

turret: small tower, often ornamental 
waggon vault: pointed vault 

zenana: women's quarters 
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LATEST BOOK 


Islamic Heritage 
of the Deccan 
pp. 130 + viii 


Brings alive in print— 

for the very first time— 

the fortresses, mosques and 
tombs at the Moslem Deccan 
capitals of Daulatabad, 
Gulbarga, Bidar, Bijapur and 
Golconda-Hyderabad. Also 
focuses on the intricate 
miniature paintings, 
metalwork and carpets 
produced at these centres. 











Introduction 
fo 
Portfolio 












No volume on the Islamic heritage of the Deccan would 
be complete without illustrations of some of the 
sumptuous artefacts produced at the different courts. 
Miniature painting, metalwork and textiles are perhaps 





` the finest of all these objects, and numerous outstanding 


= examples have been preserved from the sixteenth century 


D, omwards. The following selection is intended to 
` communicate something of the luxury, beauty and 


` meticulous workmanship that characterises Deccani 
fine arts. Whether it is the languid compositions and 
sensual colour schemes of miniatures from Bijapur and 
Golconda, the intricate inlaid arabesque designs on 





E. ` Bidar's celebrated metalwork, or the magnificent floral 





patterns on carpets from Hyderabad, these all testify 
to a sophisticated and rarified aesthetic that was 
consciously evolved to satisfy the demands of Deccani 
patrons. The paintings, huqqa bowls and carpets 
` complement the monuments themselves; often there 
are ornamental themes and motifs common to both 
architecture and the fine arts. Thus is suggested a stylistic 
unity or, rather, a number of closely related stylistic 
modes; these testify to the genius of Deccani artists. 
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Northern Deccan, 
late 16th century, 
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Huqqa Base inlaid with 
Silver 
Displayed at the 
1851 London Exhibition 
Bidar, c. 1850, 

ht. 18.5cm., d. 20.1cm. 
Victoria and Albert 
Museum, London, 
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Spittoon inlaid with Silver 
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Bowl inlaid with Silver 

Bidar, 19th century, ht. 4.5cm., 
d. 14.3cm. | 
Victoria and Albert Museum, 
London, IS 56-1968 
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Detail of Tablecover or floorspread 
Burhanpur, c. 18th century, 

335 cm. x 87.5 cm. 

Cotton-painted, printed 

and resist-dyed chintz 

Textile Museum, Washington, 6.128 
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Detail of Rumal 

(Ceremonial Cover) 
Golconda (Petaboli?), 

c. 1640-50 

Made for the Persian 

or local market 
Cotton-painted and 
resist-dyed chintz 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
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